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SomE weeks ago I was sitting before a communication trench 
on the Madrid front in the dusk of a beautiful September 
evening. The trees of the once royal domain had suffered 
little from gun-fire. A few hundred yards across the trickling 
Manzanares, Madrid is enthroned at a height of 2000 feet 
in semi-Alpine, crystal clear air (it is almost the only 
capital in Europe nct built on the banks of a great river), in 
the Ciudad Universitaria, a salient into the suburbs of the 
capital, the defence of which, specially of the huge Clinical 
Hospital, is an epic comparable to that of the defence of the 
Alc4zar of Toledo. Only twenty-four hours earlier mine and 
counter-mine had blown friend and foe to destruction, 
followed by an intense fusillade and the rattling of hundreds 
of machine-guns. Now, a little to the right, trench mortars 
were dealing with a working party and, in answer, explosive 
bullets passed over our heads intermittently with their slightly 
comic double pops. A yellow moon was rising over: the 
northern districts of the once opulent city; the deadly 
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silence, preceding nightly action, which accompanies the 
transport over the ‘ Bridge of the French’ of provisions and 
ammunition for the defenders of the university city, was 
interrupted by that most familiar of Madrid noises, the 
clanging progress of a tram. 

The abyss that divides two Spains could not have appeared 
with more dramatic, to a Spaniard almost unbearable, intensity. 
It divides, with fissures of varying depth and width, every 
country in Europe, for it is inherent in modern democracy. 
With overwhelming clearness it appeared to me that the 
situation in Spain was an extreme and prophetic instance of 
what may happen elsewhere. The Revolt of the Masses, by the 
Spanish philosopher Ortega y Gasset,! was here before my 
eyes in one of its aspects, not some lamentable ‘ histoire 
espagnole, as some of my English friends have wrongly and 
perhaps arrogantly pretended, but an anticipation of things to 
come. Spain has always specialised in anticipation : the oldest 
democratic institutions, the oldest centralised monarchy, the 
oldest of modern bureaucracies, the first to organise a national 
rising against a foreign invader, a new and original move- 
ment which inspired Fichte to preach Spain’s example to 
Prussian youth. Now once more Spain was making her own 
original and terrifying contribution with this insurgence 
against the great international revolt. In Spain life and death 
are opposing each other as in the Pascal liturgy: Mors et 
vita duello conflixere mirando. 


Mr. Eden has declared that the Spanish problem is one 
for Spaniards to solve ; yet the opinions, beliefs and passions 


1 There is an English translation. Earlier this year a better French version by 
Louis Parrot has been published with a remarkable preface by the author. The ‘ Man 
of the Masses” is described as follows: ‘ Everywhere this Mass-man has arisen, a 
human type hastily built, mounted on a few miserable abstractions and therefore 
identical from one end of Europe to the other. The stifling monotony, the dull 
aspect of Continental life is the result.’ (Ortega contrasts the wisdom and happy 
historical evolution of England with the increasing degradation of the Continent.) 
* This Mass-man is the type which has previously been emptied of his own history ; 
with unfeeling bowels he is insensitive to the past, and for this very reason submissive 
to all disciplines described as “ international.” Rather than a’man, he is a shell of a 
man composed of simple ido/a fori. He lacks inner life, an intimacy which is inexorably 
his, an irrevocable personality. He is for ever at the disposal of this or that pretence ; 
he only has appetites and only arrogates rights to himself ; he does not believe himself 
bound by duties.’ 
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of the protagonists have either been fantastically misrepre- 
sented or ignored in the welter of the interests of the non- 
Spanish Powers. More specially does this incomprehension 
apply to the cause of General Franco, since the various 
appeals and present approach to him are due rather to the 
military successes of the National Government and the 
inescapable logic of geography than to any desire for in- 
tellectual or spiritual understanding. England and France 
need Spain, though National Spain thinks definitely, if 
mistakenly, that she does not need either of them with the 
.same urgency. In vain does the student of international 
affairs search the publications of the last year for a statement 
of the beliefs and feelings underlying the National movement. 

The causes of the obscurity in which the political, social, 
moral and religious issues, as seen and felt by the adherents 
of General Franco, have remained are many. ‘The genuine 
Spaniard is the worst of propagandists in a world of rabid 
self-advertisement, and in this respect surpasses even the 
Englishman in his incompetence. The superficial excellence 
of the propaganda conducted by the Valencia Government 
is a proof, infallible as no documentary evidence can be, of 
the overwhelming foreign influences that are at work there. 
The Spaniard relates inevitably his convictions to some great 
moral issue. He is a born crusader; not only does compro- 
mise appear to him as the twin-sister of treason, but he fails 
to understand how it is possible that honest people should 
not feel with the same depths of passion the inescapable logic 
of his convictions. Hence the civil wars of the nineteenth 
century have not always appeared to him as lamentable 
incidents in the troubled history of modern Spain but have 
always aroused his deep interest. The Carlist volunteers 
serving in Franco’s army consider themselves the heirs of 
the great Carlist General Zumalacdrregui. The writers of the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries have constantly returned 
to the civil wars with a curiosity which shows how near in 
feeling they were to them. A very large part of the work of 
Benito Pérez Galddés (1843-1920), comparable to that of 
Tolstoi by its heroic proportions, is devoted to these struggles. 
His point of view, which shows some affinity with that of 
Thomas Hardy, is, though the author is classed as a Liberal, 
far removed from the naive Liberal partisanship of his 
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generation. Rather do we find here the lament that so much 
national energy should go to waste and the longing for the 
unifying element that will canalise and usefully direct the 
apparently inexhaustible reserves of Spanish energy. Even 
in the so-called ‘ generation of ’98’ Valle Inclan and Pio 
Baroja found their themes in the world of the Carlist wars. 
The present Nationalist movement has united, to a degree 
without precedent since the Peninsular War, divergent groups 
of ideas into a new national feeling. The divergence between 
the once semi-Socialist Fa/ange and Catholic Carlism (without 
a Don Carlos, be it understood) is obvious—so obvious that 
again and again interested propaganda has attempted to 
represent these ideas as leading to open rebellion against the 


central authority of the Generalissimo, and already voices are _ 


once more heard hoping that after his victory the National 
Government may be hampered by internal dissension. The 
wish is father to the thought, and it has taken facts of over- 
whelming authority to make these rumours recede into the 
background and for news of hostilities amongst the 
Nationalists to vanish from even the most rabid repertoire of 
lies. General Franco commands a following such as no 
military or political leader has had behind him for a century 
in the Peninsula. In the eyes of Spanish patriots his great, 
almost miraculous, achievement is to have given unity of 
purpose to a large proportion of dispersed forces. That in 
democratic countries and even by some Spaniards, not 
identified with the Valencia Government, he should be 
considered one more leader of a military Pronunciamento, on 
the lines of those of the nineteenth century, surpasses the 
Spaniard’s understanding, in view of the facts of the present 
situation and in view of the circumstances of the immediate 
t. 
Pe the unyielding nature of the Spaniard—‘ inébranlable 
Espagne, refus et la demi-mesure a jamais inacceptée, says Paul 
Claudel—where his ultimate convictions are concerned and 
his lack of subordination of abstract right to vital expediency, 
gave rise from the beginning to a host of misunderstandings. 
These arose precisely because it was felt in Spain that abstract 
statements of principle were likely to inspire repulsion, or at 
least mistrust, and that it was necessary to cling closely to 
what everyone outside Spain might clearly understand. 
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Hence the insistence on ‘ Red atrocities.’ But these naive 
and honest propagandists did not know, or did not remember, 
that if there is one conviction deep rooted in the Liberally 
trained Englishman and Frenchman, it is that, while the 
outrages accompanying revolution are deplorable, ‘ the more 
violent these outrages the more evident it is that the revolu- 
tion was necessary and that the violence of these outrages 
will always be proportioned to the ferocity and ignorance of 
the people. And the ferocity and ignorance of the people 
will be proportioned to the oppression and degradation 
under which they have been accustomed to live.’ This 
Liberal tradition, which the Englishman absorbs from early 
youth, is, generally speaking, foreign to the Spaniard, with 
his dramatic interpretation of life. Spanish history past and 
present, with its contrasts of saintliness and sin, nobility and 
vileness, is a constant illustration of such an attitude. The 
Civil War is for the Spaniard an arena in which good and evil 
ate struggling, and thus a new crusading spirit fills all ranks 
from Generalissimo to private. 

The soldier who has just taken a village (I speak as an 
eye-witness), and sees the wanton destruction for which even 
the most conscientious and inhuman strategist could hardly 
find military justification, is not likely to be open to Liberal 
arguments which in his own opinion have made Communism 
possible in Spain, as a result of long-standing tolerance. He 
sees the women and children of this village, who have lived 
in the hills around it hunted like wild animals by the Reds, 
return to the ruins of their homes, too exhausted and miserable 
even to weep. This soldier might say, as a non-commissioned 
officer did say to me, that the volunteers of Franco’s army, an 
army of volunteers and therefore essentially a peasant army, 
had lived under exactly the same conditions as the supporters 
of those who are guilty of such outrages. The more educated 
might have added that too often, if not entirely, the Socialist 
argument had applied, and still applies, to purely material 
conditions, and that if one thing was certain it was that the 
700,000 soldiers of General Franco were not richer than 
their opponents. The young man, escaped from Madrid 
after untold hardships, whose last experience was to see a 
middle-aged man shot in the entrance of his apartment- 


building and two little girls trying in vain to drag the corpse 
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of their father up four flights of stairs to their flat, may be 
pardoned if he thinks the argument that ‘ war is war’ worse 
than frivolous. The historian and lover of the art of his 
country is unlikely to be impressed by the current belief that 
‘one side is as bad as the other’ when, to take one instance 
in a thousand, he sees, as I have, El Greco’s portrait of 
Cardinal Tavera in Toledo wantonly slashed, or the delicious 
Van der Goes in the same city destroyed beyond the possi- 
bility of repair and, generally, works of art of more than 
sentimental importance, part of the spiritual heritage of 
Europe, cut across with the initials of the Iberian Anarchist 
Federation. 

In regard to the clergy, the argument advanced in England 
and elsewhere that only those priests who were ‘ unpopular ’ 
were slaughtered and those who fulfilled their religious and 
social duties were treated with due regard by honest Red 
militiamen strikes the Spaniard as monstrous in itself and 
contrary to experience. What, he asks, would be the casualty 
list in England, if all unpopular clergymen were soaked 
in petrol and set on fire? A learned canon was talking to me 
not long ago in Spain about the reasons which make the 
clergy always the predestined victims of revolutionary fury, 
even, or perhaps specially, in Spain, where the clergy was 
recruited from the labouring and lowest middle classes, so 
that they belonged generally to the same class as the mob 
attacking them. Why should they suffer even more than 
the ‘ Capitalist’? My friend concluded that the rebellion 
against all moral authority was naturally directed against 
those who heroically, like most Spanish clerics, had upheld 
their priestly character. It is not necessary to search for 
official documents, since unchallenged evidence has been 
published, as, for instance, in the book La Persécution réligieuse 
en Espagne (Paris, Librairie Plon), which contains also a 
magnificent tribute to the glory of the Spanish martyrs by 
M. Paul Claudel. He might have added, going outside the 
Catholic world, that in the case of Russia not only were the 
‘ obscurantist ’ orthodox clergy murdered, but that the most 
refined horrors were reserved for the Protestant Church of 
Finland, for clergy, therefore, whose liberal ‘ enlightenment ’ 
was notorious. On the contrary, the more Liberal and the 

2 See also the article by Claudel in Le Figaro: ‘ L’ Anarchie dirigée. 
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more ‘ popular’ a priest, the greater the moral influence he 
wields in his parish, the more dangerous he is from a revolu- 
tionary point of view and the more likely to suffer first. 
The Spanish Church has come through the ordeal with a 
restored moral nobility, heroism and religious fervour which 
will have important consequences for its future position in 
national life. Seventeen thousand martyred priests, among 
them eleven bishops, create a formidable accumulation of 
spiritual forces. 


Though atrocity stories may be bad propaganda, it is 
impossible to separate the moral issues involved from political 
considerations which must gravely affect the attitude of 
the world towards the Valencia Junta. It may be permissible 
to quote one instance amongst many. I have before me, 
as I write, a copy of a Barcelona newspaper of August 13, 
La Vanguardia, the official organ of the Catalan Govern- 
ment. On page 2, column 1, an account is given of the 
discovery by the police of a gigantic hoard of treasure, 
valued at 66,000,000 pesetas and buried in a brick factory. 
This treasure had not been hidden by common thieves, who 
rately, and never in Spain, work on this scale. It was 
one of several collected by the F.A.I. (Iberian Anarchist 
Federation) during the first months of the Civil War which 
are now being discovered by the police of the Valencia 
Government, at the same time as the clandestine cemeteries 
are being found where the owners of the treasure are buried. 
The Iberian Anarchist Federation received its reward for its 
useful terrorist contribution to Madrid-Valencia—Barcelona 
politics by being asked to form part of the Catalan Govern- 
ment, presided over by Sefior Companys, on September 27, 
1936, and then in the Government of Red Spain, under the 
Presidency of Sefior Azafia, on November 9. That the 
political services of the Anarchist Federation were considered 
important is proved by the fact that they were given for 
Ministerial portfolios—z.e., a larger number than any other 
single party of the Popular Front. It may be argued, and 
is constantly asserted outside Spain, that the present Govern- 
ment in Valencia has no moral responsibility for the crimes 
of the Anarchists, and that this is proved by the fact that now 
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it is persecuting them. No greater error could be made. 
The most distinguished members of Dr. Negrin’s Govern- 
ment, amongst them Negrin himself, and the true leader of 
this Government, Indalecio Prieto, formed part of the 
Government in which the four Ministers of the F.A.I. sat, 
with which they maintained the cordial relations usual 
amongst colleagues. If after some months this idyll came 
to an end, it was not because they had become incompatible 
with thieves and murderers, but because the Communists of 
Negrin had come to blows with the Anarchists of the 
Federation. 

The Nationalist Spaniard sees his united front, which 
includes every right-thinking man in the National territory, 
as a front against the enemies of mankind, a European front 
of the defenders of Western civilisation ; the certainty directly 
and visually acquired of the contrast between desolation and 
destruction and constructive order on his own side, inspired 
by a high moral sense of responsibility, is the common bond 
between all supporters of General Franco’s Government. 


From the point of view of the responsible Spaniard, who 
considers the problems of Spain as a whole and from a 
Spanish, not a foreign, point of view, there appear to exist, 
if I may sum up many and long conversations with direct- 
ing personalities of the National movement, three blank 
walls of misunderstanding which separate it from the Anglo- 
Saxon attitude, as it is understood in Spain: the belief in 
Liberal democracy as a universally applicable and inherently 
superior system of government ; the sacrifice of fundamental 
European issues to immediate security; the suspicion that 
it is intended once more to force un-Spanish, and therefore 
destructive and weakening, solutions on an exhausted Spain 
by those most likely to benefit by Peninsular impotence. 

English opinion at its best has always been inclined to 
think that certain forms of government held in abhorrence 
by public opinion in England may yet suit other nations. 
There is an agreement of well-informed opinion that, on the 
whole, English Governments since 1918 have loyally striven 
for such a spirit of mutual toleration. But this tolerant 
minority seems to Spaniards to depend on a majority of voters 
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who, at a distance which lends no charm, appear to them 
repulsively self-righteous. These Spaniards do not appreciate 
the position of a subtle and elegant Foreign Minister who is 
forced to appease in Parliament a Labour Party, which is 
really interventionist to a man, by proving on the one hand 
that England has never intervened at all and that Non- 
Intervention, even if a fiction, has succeeded in localising the 
conflict, and on the other to enumerate the great services 
which England has rendered to the Valencia Government by 
depriving the Nationalists of the effective command of the 
sea in spite of their naval superiority, and to reaffirm the close 
association with the Spanish policy of successive French 
Governments, thereby, in the eyes of Spaniards, accepting 
part responsibility for the help in men and material which 
France has rendered and is still rendering to Valencia and 
Barcelona. Spanish opinion, with all its energies concen- 
trated on the war, can hardly be expected to take into account 
the international connotations and internal divisions which lie 
behind and justify such statements, however remarkable their 
wit and skill. The Spaniard’s most vivid, normal political 
experience is the democratic misrule of the Republic and the 
political disorganisation of France, his closest neighbour, 
where, as he thinks, the country is gradually revolting against 
the democratic politicians in Paris. The supporter of the 
National Government is generally neither Fascist nor National 
Socialist, however great and natural his gratitude to Italy, 
Germany and Portugal, who helped him, or at least did not 
obstruct him, when he struck in self-defence. He is first and 
foremost a Spaniard, and his conviction that Spain needs an 
authoritarian Government, as a measure of public safety, 
and as a means of regaining her national and international 
identity, is difficult to dispute in view of the calamitous years 
that have preceded the storm. 


Historically speaking, parliamentary democracy in Spain 
is under the cloud of its disastrous failure, due rather to the 
excess of opportunities than to lack of them. The par- 
liamentary system did not fail because a reactionary and 
obscurantist minority was for ever depriving the Spanish 


people of the delicious present of the gods, but, on the con- 
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trary, because a real opposition to the demagogic element, 
implicit in every parliamentary system, was never effective. 
The Crown was throughout the teign of Isabella II. holding 
the balance between its supporters of the Right and Left on 
the one hand and the Carlists on the other, unable, from 
impotence due to circumstances and, to no small extent, 
personal ineptitude, to act as an arbitrator and a unifying force. 

Democracy failed in Spain for reasons that are inherent 
in it, and for others, more evident, which are peculiar to the 
Peninsula, though even these are related to similar failures in 
other countries, which, however, possessed greater resources 
of wealth and initiative and were able to make good, or at 
least invisible, the increasing damage. ‘There is nothing new 
or startling in this view; what is peculiar to our generation 
is that, with the increasing decomposition of applied demo- 
cracy, the inevitable consequences should have appeared in 
a threatening and fearful light. Aristotle—and we have 
inherited all our political standards from the Greeks—already 
considered Demokratia a degeneration of the Athenian 
Politeia of the fifth century, which meant government by a 
municipal oligarchy—the rule of the majority of free and equal 
citizens. Implicit in the Po/iteia of a Pericles are conditions 
which are entirely contrary to those of modern democracies. 
The Greeks were city dwellers, and throughout history cities 
have been hotbeds of mob rule. But the Greek city ruled 
over a small territory, and the disproportion between town 
and country dwellers, characteristic of modern democracies, 
did not arise in Greece. A Paris or a Madrid, dominating 
the two largest countries in Europe, gives rise to quite 
different problems. In a sense it may be said that the Civil 
War in Spain is also a reaction of the provinces against the 
capital. Democracy works, on the other hand, where a 
small homogeneous population with common interests and 
slight class divisions can meet and discuss the communal 
business and respond to frequent referendums, as is the case 
in Switzerland. But Spain is less a country than a sub- 
continent with an enormous variety of peoples and interests. 

The Greek idea of democracy was, moreover, conditioned 
by the greatest of all limitations. Only citizens in the literal 
sense voted and the vast mass of slaves possessed no civil 
rights; it was precisely slavery which made democracy 
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possible, and it is no accident that in the American Civil War 
the slave-holding planter-aristocrats of the South should one 
and all have been democrats. The oligarchical principle 
implicit in democracy is even more marked in Utopian 
communism. In Plato’s Republic radical measures are only 
applicable to the two ruling classes, the Philosophers and the 
Warriors. The Citizens produce but do not rule. Thomas 
More in his Usopia was obliged to build his ideal State, from 
which ‘ disagreeable work ’ was banished, on a foundation of 
slavery. 

In the Roman Republic the Patriciate limited popular 
participation in government still further. The crisis comes 
when this balance is disturbed and Cesar and Pompey can 
organise the electoral machine on demagogic principles, 
compatable to those of the modern democracies. In the 
Middle Ages democracy either means corporate organisation 
for the protection of professional or economic interests, 
liberty to exercise in the best possible conditions a certain 
function, the rights depending on the nature of the function, 
ot the gradual acquisition by purchase, force or blackmail of 
municipal privileges by the burgesses from the feudal and 
dynastic fountains of power. This double process leads to 
the formation of a privileged municipal aristocracy, but not 
to democracy in the modern sense. In Spain the rule of these 
oligarchies became a tyranny, and one of the objects of the 
Isabellan Reforms in the last quarter of the fifteenth century 
was to reduce the proud cities to the acceptance of more 
equitable royal laws. 

The English Revolutions of 1642 and 1688, the War of 
American Independence in 1776, the French Revolution of 
1789, the Revolutions of 1830 and 1848 and their interminable 
succession from 1906 onwards, each, while widening the 
citcle of democratic practice, accelerated the reductio ad 
absurdum of democracy by increasing the disparity between 
the peculiar and extremely rare circumstances under which 
limited democracy is possible and the theory of democracy, 
elevated by sentimental enthusiasm to the level of a religious 
belief. The English Revolutions consolidated parliamentary 
government ; the French Revolution destroyed the founda- 
tions of the old order rather than brought about immediate 
practical applications. The American Revolution was, at 
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the beginning at least, a revolt of the Colonial bourgeoisie, 
comparable, though not in its successful outcome, to that of 
the Castillian Comuneros against the Emperor Charles V. 
It was only after the arrival from England of Thomas Paine 
that the masses were stirred and baser instincts came into 
play. Vergennes, the Foreign Minister of Louis XVI., 
wrote to the French representative in the United States: 
* The essence of government in a democracy is always jealousy 
in some sort.’ The essential falseness of the democratic ideals 
of the young French aristocrats, represented by Lafayette, 
was thus recognised by a real statesman. 

The growth and temper of democratic ideas and ideals 
in the nineteenth century, with their progress towards 
collectivism,® is far more French than English. The Revolu- 
tion of 1830 was the result of a conspiracy of bankers (let us 
remember the incomparable descriptions of Dumas in his 
Mémoires) with the avowed object of placing political power 
in the hands of the rich middle class. The Duke of Orleans 
was raised to the throne, as first King in Europe not by the 
grace of God, but by the will of the banker Laffitte and 
others. The English Reform Bill of 1832 is to an important 
extent the outcome of these developments on the Continent. 

But what appeared new, though implicit in the rationalistic 
thought of the Greeks generally, and explicitly stated by 
Plato, is the close association of science with democratic 
practice. Human society seemed susceptible of infinite 
improvement, and the instrument of this amelioration of the 
individual as well as of society was to be the infinite develop- 
ment of science in its practical applications. We have every 
reason now to doubt such a naive assumption, even in its 
literal materialistic meaning ; but the full recognition of its 


3 Ortega y Gasset in the above-mentioned work tries to establish the following 
points: (1) Individualistic Liberalism belongs to the flora of the eighteenth century ; 
it inspires the legislation of the French Revolution, but dies with it, (2) The charac- 
teristic creation of the nineteenth century has been collectivism. It is the first political 
idea of this century, invented at its very beginning (#.e., long before Marx and Engels), 
and has grown constantly during the century, until it now fills the whole horizon. 
(3) This idea is French by origin. It appears at first with the arch-reactionaries de 
Bonald and de Maistre. It is, in its main points, accepted at once by everybody, with 
the one exception of Benjamin de Constant, a survivor of the previous century ; but it 
triumphs with Saint Simon, Ballanche and Comte, and pullulates more or less every- 
where. For instance, a physician from Lyons, Amard, already in 1821, talks of ‘ col- 

personnalisme.’ 


lectivisme,’ opposing it to ‘ 
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falseness has been reserved for post-positivist modern science 
itself, with its clear distinction between the spheres of moral 
and natural sciences. The mistake was to imagine that the 
excellence of the organ would increase the mastery of the 
executant. It is; on the contrary, a common experience 
that mediocrity goes hand in hand with superb equipment. 
The most magnificently endowed university libraries and 
laboratories may be, and very often are, the breeding-grounds 
of mediocrity or worse, while truly creative discoveries are 
made by workers labouring under material handicaps which 
ultimately prove to have been not handicaps but stimuli. 
The golfer knows that the higher the handicap of his partner, 
the more dazzling his arsenal of clubs and pig-skin bags is 
likely to be. But the greatest mistake the Spanish intellectuals 
made was to imagine that scientific training, or rather the 
creation of circumstances in which it was possible to acquire 
scientific training, was destined to produce a race of statesmen 
and administrators.* 

In modern Europe the last vestiges of divine right have 
disappeared with the fall of the German, Austrian, Russian 
and Spanish monarchies, and all Governments rule, or pretend 
to rule, by a mandate of the people. This is even more 
evident in the great dictatorships than in the avowed demo- 
cracies, the difference between them consisting rather in two 
characteristics; uniform majorities rather than coalitions of 
groups, thrown together by their individual weakness, and 
intolerance of minorities progressing to the abolition of 
parties and the identification of the State with one majority 
party.. The old Liberal democracy, with its individualistic 
humanism, has almost entirely disappeared. While the 
democratic principle is more widely accepted than ever 
before, its breadth has reduced it to the lowest common 
denominator of collective opinion, at the mercy of enormously 
increased propaganda and a commercial Press which invokes 
ideals of liberty in order to be allowed to sell its wares and 
looks upon the censored gazettes of the authoritarian countries 
with self-righteous superiority. This process, a concomitant 

4 Even Professor J. Castillejo writes: ‘On the other side, the trade unions and 
their socialist party did not realise that scientific research must be the starting-point of 
any reform and the cradle of the only aristocracy that socialism would both acknow- 


ledge and need.’ (Education and Revolution in Spain, University of London, Institute of 
Education, Studies and Reports, No. XII., 1937, p. 20.) 
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of the greatly increased population of Europe during the 
last century, led, with the help of pseudo-science, to the final 
negation and open contradiction of democracy in the name 
of democracy. 

During the revolution of 1848 Marx and Engels had 
invited the proletariat in a communistic manifesto to override 
the Liberal constitutional obstacles, erected by the middle 
classes, and to seize the ‘ Means of Production’ by force, 
with the result that the extended franchise and the admis- 
sion of the new masses, who had no part in the spiritual and 
material heritage of European civilisation, to what originally 
had been a political aristocracy culminated in class war and 
class dictatorship, based on a materialistic conception of 
history quite foreign to the spiritual origins of Liberalism. 

The modern Spaniard knows all this far more thoroughly 
than he is given credit for, and often far better than the 
uncritical emissaries of democracy with which he is confronted. 
The last thirty years in Spain have been years of encyclopedic 
acquisition of modern culture, of a vast consumption of 
political manuals and popular pamphlets, the majority of 
which came, doubtless, from the parties of the Left, but 
which often also stimulated the tendency to react and oppose 
which is innate in every Spaniard. He sees democracy as 
working efficiently only in a country like England, where a 
high standard of collective conduct, due to the maintenance 
of the feeling for tradition and a predominance of oligarchic 
tendencies, within wide democratic possibilities, prevents the 
reductio ad absurdum of unlimited democratic practice. A high 
personage said to me in Salamanca : 


There seem to me two main reasons, apart from others, why 
talk about the decadence of England is nonsense. As long as the 
English bureaucracy can render harmless or prevent some of the 
more blatant mistakes of parliaments, there is no great danger to 
England ; and so long as the primary function of the State, the 
administration of justice, remains impartial and independent and 
is not submissive to demagogy, the sinews of a national society 
are strong and sound. No country can be called decadent that 
possesses Judges, a Civil Service, and a Police like England. 


The majority of the Spanish people have, during the 
century of its existence, always felt that parliamentary 
democracy was an imposition of a minority in Madrid and, 
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to some extent, in the provincial capitals. It is interesting to 
notice that Galdds, a profound interpreter of Spanish life from 
a Liberal point of view which we do not share, saw the army 
as the real agent of Liberal democracy in Spain, and it is 
certain that the constitutional fagade could never have been 
kept from tumbling without the support of the army. All 
the great Liberal coups were engineered and executed by a 
minority of Liberal officers. This is what happened in 1820 
when General Riego (whose lamentable personality and 
death has been graphically described by Galddés) and Quiroga 
headed the troops that were to embark to fight the American 
insurgents and fought the absolutist Spanish Government 
instead. The Himno de Riego became the party song of the 
Spanish Liberals, and under the Republic the national anthem, 
until General Franco restored the traditional Marcha Real, 
which is based on a theme written for flutes by Frederick the 
Great. All Liberal risings in the nineteenth century have 
similar characteristics, as in 1843 when Prim raised the 
standard of revolt in Reus, and in 1868 when Queen Isabella 
was dethroned, to mention only the most notable occasions. 

The roots of the Spanish Liberal Cortes were therefore 
as much in a soil manured by force as those of the reactionaries. 
The system, which by its very nature was dependent on 
popular opinion, was alien to the collective feeling of the 
Spanish people, and all that could be achieved was to force 
a pretence on to a reluctant or indifferent country. This 
pretence served as a screen for every ignominy ; if there had 
been corruption before, it had been simple, almost patriarchal 
and, incidentally, on a most modest scale; now corruption 
gtew as Liberal Governments depended for their existence 
on the generals as much, and sometimes to a far greater 
extent than the Conservative Cabinets. The doyen of Spanish 
historians, Altamira, a life-long Liberal, writes : 


Though both parties included many notable civilians, they 
appealed to the armed forces in order to gain the upper hand and 
the leadership became consolidated in certain generals who fought 
for military and political supremacy in the Cabinets of the Queen 
(Isabella II.). The most prominent were Navdez, on the side of 
the ‘ Moderados ’ (Conservatives), and later, with less resistance to 
constitutional principles, General O’Donnell; on the side of the 
‘ Progresistas ’ (Liberal Radicals), Espartero and later Prim, 
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But none of them—and in this they differed from the present 
National movement—counted on a vast background of 
unanimous popular support, and none ever became national 
symbols. 

If democracy, in the modern sense, means less a religious 
devotion to ‘ Liberty,’ as in the nineteenth century, with its 
often generous and naive ideas inherited from the eighteenth, 
than a machinery of representative institutions based on a 
vast consensus of public opinion, it may be claimed that 
Spain has never possessed a more ‘ democratic’ régime than 
that of the Salamanca Government. No one can pretend 
that the ministries in Madrid were representative, since by 
their very origins they were cut off from popular feeling. 
The conduct of the elections had become a byword. The 
case of the present Valencia Government is an extreme 
instance, but, in this sense, not fundamentally different from 
other situations in the nineteenth century. Then, as now, 
Spaniards with more capacity for acquiring ideas than political 
practice and common-sense, like the embittered émigrés of the 
time of Ferdinand VII. who returned after the death of that 
lamentable monarch, and a considerable number of foreign 
agitators (French and Italian) in the 1850’s and 1860's, had 
carried the demagogic ferment into the cities—demagogic 
because their ideas were quite divorced from a constructive 
policy, based on a real understanding of Spain. 

Then, as now, Governments would proclaim toleration, 
liberal enlightenment and protection of political minorities, 
which in practice were rarely applied, and perhaps could not 
be applied. Then, as now, vast reforms were embodied in 
legislation which, to a large extent, remained empty verbiage. 
During the years 1860-68 this propaganda was intensified, 
and culminated in the revolution which cost Isabella her 
throne. General Prim, the unchallenged leader of the move- 
ment, recognising the necessity of a monarchy as a solvent 
of the political acid accumulated during fifty years of struggle, 
offered the Crown (after having supplied Bismarck and 
Napoleon III. with the occasion or pretext for the war of 
1870) to Prince Amadeo of Italy, who was to inject into the 
imperial traditions of the Castillian monarchy the Liberal 
and anti-Papal policy of the House of Savoy—a complete 
instance of the alien character of this Spanish Liberalism. 
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‘Finding a democratic king on earth is like looking for 
an atheistic one in Heaven,’ remarked Prim, who was assassi- 
nated on the day of Amadeo’s arrival in Spain in 1870. Left 
without a guiding and superior personality, the weary 
Amadeo, the ‘ Gentleman King,’ as he was called, abdicated 
in 1873 with six ministries and three general elections to his 
credit, unable to instil some sense of responsibility in the 
different factions of his Liberal supporters. The Republic 
was proclaimed. The Republicans of 1931, and those who 
inspired them, have always looked with tenderness on that 
ill-begotten child, remembering with sentimental pleasure 
the first attempt of professors and philosophers to govern the 
country. Yet the origins of the first Republic were entirely 
unconstitutional § and its record of achievement comparable 
in quality, though not in quantity, with that of the latter-day 
Republic. Both failed for similar reasons. 

The great virtuosos of parliamentary rhetoric—Pi y 
Margall, Salmerén, Castelar—devoted their olympic energies 
to mutual attack and destruction, the chief bone of con- 
tention being national unity versus federal organisation, 
supported by Pi y Margall since 1854. The army was 
demoralised, Catalan separatism rampant; finally the 
* Cantonalists,’ as the Federalists were called, seized the 
building of the Cortes and the deputies had to run for their 
lives. When the Republicans had obtained a partliamentary 
majority in a Constituent Cortes disorders and ‘ atrocities’ 
everywhere showed to what an extent central authority had 
been weakened. Malaga proclaimed itself an independent 
tepublic, or Canton, under a certain Francisco Solier and 
Cantonal propaganda swept over the whole of Andalucia, to 
the surprised horror of Pi y Margall, who wished to impose 


5 Article 47 of the Constitution forbade both Chambers to deliberate together. In 
spite of this, they united and raised themselves to the rank of a Constituent Assembly, 
without new elections, proclaiming the Republic by 258 votes to 32. This constituted 
a violation of the principle of national sovereignty. The Cortes had been elected under 
the monarchy of the Savoyard and were ordinary Cortes ; but the deputies feared the 
result of elections to a Constituent Cortes and proclaimed in fact, if not in principle, 
a popular dictatorship, possessing affinities with the ideas which had led to the Paris 
Commune two years before. A comparison to the French Revolution of 1848 makes 
the unconstitutional character of the first Spanish Republic clear ; after the abdication 
of Louis Philippe and three days of street fighting, the French Republicans appointed 
only a provisional Government, and Lamartine proclaimed from the balcony of the 
Hétel de Ville that no one had the right to impose a Republic before consulting the 
will of the people. 
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Federalism ‘from above.’ Indescribable horrors took place 
at Alcoy ; Granada was coining its own money and collected 
State taxes; Seville made a Communist experiment and 
promulgated the abolition of private property ; Valencia and 
other towns on the coast declared themselves free ports and 
established their own customs on their land ‘ frontiers” ; 
little republics sprang up like mushrooms and made treaties 
with each other like medieval cities, and it was not until 
General Pavia dealt with the situation that a check was put 
on the worst absurdities, although the Canton of Malaga was 
granted legal status, and this new miniature republic became 
the paradise of smugglers. In Cartagena, then one of the 
strongest coastal fortresses in Europe, where practically the 
whole of the fairly powerful Spanish fleet was stationed, the 
local Junta rose to the rank of a Government and declared the 
independence of the Canton of Murcia. Finally, the Madrid 
Government had to declare the Spanish fleet to be piratical, 
thus inviting and obtaining foreign help in dealing with the 
situation. 

These are facts worth remembering, since provincial 
patticularism, with which, on the whole, English opinion 
sympathises, is emphatically rejected by National Spain 
wherever it threatens the unity of the State, though this may 
not mean necessarily insistence on complete uniformity. The 
second Republic tried half-heartedly to avoid the mistakes of 
1873. The Constitution of 1931 declares that there is one 
State (Article 1), but leaves the way open to federation, the 
Republic being ‘ federable’ : 


If one or several adjoining Provinces, with common historical, 
cultural and economic characteristics, should agree to organise 
themselves as an autonomous Region, they shall present their 


Statute in accordance with Article 12 (which establishes the Catalan 
precedent). 


Again practice went astray. I was in Spain when the Galician 
Statute was being voted and, surprised at the majority 
in favour, asked a local boss how he arrived at such a 
result. His reply was: ‘ We assume that all who have not 
voted (and only a tiny minority of votes was recorded) are 
in favour of regional autonomy.’ Is it surprising that 
Castile should, with the advent of a National Government, 
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have returned to her historical mission of arbiter and 
unifier ? 

In December 1874 Alfonso XII., son of Isabella II. and 
father of the present ex-King Don Alfonso XIII., was pro- 
claimed after a military ‘ Pronunciamento,’ and from this date 
onwards Spain enjoyed over thirty years of internal peace. 
Disruptive forces were released by the unsuccessful war with 
the United States of America in 1898 and the consequent 
destruction of the remains of the Spanish empire across the 
seas. A slowly growing revolt began to take shape against 
the shams and false pretences of a long period during which 
Canovas del Castillo, the true architect of the ‘ Restoration,’ 
had organised an elaborate parliamentary system, based, as 
elsewhere, on alternating Conservative and Liberal Ministries, 
and which worked only, as Canovas, the great pessimist in so 
far as Spain was concerned, knew only too well, for the very 
reason that the democratic substance was never allowed to 
intrude into this world of make-believe. Canovas had con- 
voked a constitutional Cortes and succeeded in getting a 
Constitution voted in 1876, the seventh important con- 
stitutional change which the Cortes or royal prerogative had 
made in sixty-four years. This Restoration was not absolutist 
like that of Ferdinand VII., and, indeed, Alfonso XII. was 
constitutional by instinct and doctrine. But it is safe to say 
that during the whole of his reign and the seventeen years of 
the minority of Alfonso XIII., when his mother, the admirable 
Dona Maria Cristina, an Austrian Archduchess, was Regent, 
no genuine elections were held. In the France of Guizot and 
Louis Philippe the machine had been made to work by 
limiting the right to vote to a small minority ; in the Spain of 
Canovas, Sagasta, the Liberal leader, and Castelar, ex-President 
of the Republic, the Home Office in the Puerta del Sol con- 
ducted the elections with the help of the local caciques, or 
party bosses. This was the conditio sine qua non for attaining 
the ‘ atmosphere ’"—it came to little more—of representative 
government. The Constitution of 1876 in itself, by its 
flexibility and the lack of precision of some of its articles, 
made such a state of things possible, and even left room for 
the attempts of the ex-Republican Castelar, a remarkable 
figure, to liberalise the monarchy. 

The politicians of the Restoration were bound by the 
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desperate urgency of avoiding a renewal of the civil war at 
all costs, and in this they succeeded. But in their fear of the 
fratricidal ghost they sacrificed much that was valuable. The 
most active and vital initiatives tended more and more to be 
divorced from and opposed to the representative organs of 
government, which, with all their blatant shortcomings, were 
yet all that stood between anarchy and a semblance of order. 
So it happened that the great figures of the Spanish 
Renaissance in the twentieth century, rather than being fully 
included in the national life, were in a sense ‘ eccentric,’ and, 
while they were making considerable contributions to letters, 
art and science, to a degree that had not been equalled for 
two hundred years, remained anomalous beyond the point 
that talent or genius must always be anomalous everywhere. 
It is not part of my task to examine the human values involved, 
and still less to describe this fecund creative current which so 
strangely contrasts with a long record of political failures. 

The majority of King Alfonso XIII. (1902) did not 
change matters substantially, but during his reign the final 
disruption and liquidation of the pseudo-democratic system 
took place. Cdnovas and Sagasta were dead. Their place 
was taken by Maura and Dato on the Conservative side, and 
by Canalejas on the Liberal one. It is significant that con- 
structive solutions of great problems have been attempted 
almost entirely by Conservatives: Don Antonio Maura 
offered important concessions to Catalan Regionalism (repre- 
sented in the Cortes since the elections of 1901) which led to 
a partial administrative autonomy under the so-called Man- 
comunidades (federations of provincial authorities) ; Dato was 
the first Conservative to attempt social reforms on more than 
tidiculously timid lines; anticipating the twenties of the 
present century, we should remember in this connexion that 
Primo de Rivera’s most interesting achievements lie in the 
sphere of social reform, and not in the construction of superb 
toads, the constant praise of which sounds somewhat tiresome 
in the ears of the intelligent Spaniard. 

But the democratic régime suffered from an instability 
even greater than in the previous century. The oscilla- 
tion between two great parties, who alternately shared the 
spoils of Ministerial prerogative, was becoming a frantic 
confusion amongst a multiplicity of new parties. One can 
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organise a friendly match with one opponent, especially if 
the winner has been decided upon beforehand; but one 
cannot play the game with five or six, then ten, and finally, 
under the Republic, with Anarchists, Syndicalists, orthodox 
Communists and Trotskyists, academic Labourites, Demo- 
crats, Liberals, Monarchists and Conservative Republicans, 
Agrarians of the Right, Agrarians of the Left, Absolutists 
and National Syndicalists, those who hope for a prompt 
establishment of the Inquisition, and the most reasonable of 
Catholics. The break-up of the great traditional parties has, 
not only in Spain, but in France and England, profoundly 
altered parliamentary politics and made coalition Govern- 
ments normal rather than exceptional, as the only means of 
securing patliamentary majorities. King Alfonso was thus 
faced with a pseudo-democratic system which showed all the 
symptoms of rapid decay. The argument that he is responsible 
for killing the moribund sufferer can only mean, if it means 
anything, that it was already so weak as to be at the mercy 
of a young and impatient but singularly active and intelligent 
king. The fact was that in Spain, ever since the restoration 
of Alfonso XII., the Crown had taken the place of the 
non-existing of non-participating public opinion. The 
sovereign thus became, not the arbiter within a Constitution 
in the struggle between opposing parties, but a substitute 
for the essential element in democratic practice—public 
opinion. 

The military dictatorship of General Primo de Rivera 
(September 1923) suspended the Constitution and achieved, 
at least in the material sphere, remarkable improvements. 
We have already alluded to social reforms. The dictator 
himself personally brought the Moroccan war to an end by a 
coup (the landing at Alhucemas) in which military and 
political ability and a superb confidence in his star had their 
parts ; the face of Spain was improved out of all recognition. 
The dictatorship disappeared in 1930, as suddenly as it had 
come, after this remarkable record of achievement. Primo 
de Rivera had been unable to weld together the spiritual 
forces of the country into a single will, and temperamentally 
reluctant, since he certainly was not cruel, to suppress minoti- 
ties which, on the contrary, flourished exceedingly and bom- 
barded him with ironic or humorous witticisms in which the 
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Spaniard excels, he had no patty behind him, the necessary 
condition for a great popular dictatorship, and lacked a 
disciplined volume of unanimity, which was quite absent 
from his happy Sultanate. Various risings, supported 
by army officers, preceded (Conservative Monarchist move- 
ment of Don José Sénchez Guerra in January 1929) and 
followed it (Republican rising in Jaca, Aragon, and the revolt 
of the air force officers in Cuatro Vientos, near Madrid). 

No one can doubt that the political ability of the Spanish 
* intellectuals,’ however accomplished they might be in other 
respects, was small, and when in April 1931 the proclamation 
of the Republic gave them a chance without parallel, their 
failure was of an enormity which even in Spain, the home of 
extremes, has rarely been equalled. The Constituent Parlia- 
ment of 1931 included, if not the best political brains in the 
country (it certainly did not), all the ‘ intellectuals’ who 
aspired to the position of philosopher-kings. Almost their 
first measure was to suspend the constitutional liberties they 
had just voted, and, when the forces they had unloosed 
got out of hand, to retire arrogantly into semi-seclusion. 
The Republic was used as a weapon against all traditional 
and national Spanish forces, especially the Church (the present 
President of the Valencia Republic, Sefior Azafia, declared 
in the Cortes that Spain had ceased to be Catholic), and not 
as a unifying element that was to put an end to the secular 
waste of apparently inexhaustible energy. More serious even 
than this, the legal system collapsed completely. Sefior 
Castillejo, a modern Liberal and an enemy of all dictatorships, 
as spiritually destructive, and for this very reason the most 
crushing witness, says : 





Spain had lived many centuries united under a dominant 
religious and moral faith. In the nineteenth century that unity was 
broken, but liberty and strife did not end in anarchy, because at the 
bottom there was a common ground: the great system of Roman 
legislation, as a bulwark of individual rights protected by public 
conscience, by law and by the State. Political innovations altered 
the surface, but contracts and real property and testaments were 
considered inviolable ; they were the gold standard of social life 
and had behind them Public Power. 

Since the advent of the Republic there appeared more or less 
definite hints of a change, but no other firm soil was pointed out to 
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take the place of sinking, private law. To brag that everything in 


the country belonged to the community and was at its service was 
not a reassuring announcement for the possessors, nor promising 
and speedy enough for the starving masses. 

The stalwart legal system which had withstood the political 
tides of twenty centuries was shattered. Nobody knew any longer 
whether solemn promises would be upheld, acquisitions respected, 
harvests reaped, homes and lives protected. The Government had 
not given enough pretexts for such panic; but neither had they 
offered sufficient pledges to stem it. 

The laws of contract, property and heredity were accused of 
being the weapons of capitalism with all its wail of misery and 
oppression. And so they were. But they had, at the same time, 
made possible gigantic advances of civilisation. If they vanished, 
a new social basis was essential. The Spanish Republic did not dare 
openly to accept Communism, and the liberal, democratic framework 
gave way before another was ready to take its place.® 


There exists now considerable literature on the subject 
of the Spanish Republic, and we may therefore shorten our 
review of the immediate past. I would only insist on a point 
which closely affects the general attitude outside Spain, and 
especially the attitude of English opinion in regard to the 
Civil War. ‘The democratic conscience is offended by the 
sight of an insurgent General against a freely elected legal 
Government. We have said something about this insurgence 
and the volume of public opinion behind it, proved, not by 
going to the polling-booth, but by enlisting in his armies ; 
but it may once more be necessary to remember that the 
legality, in the strict sense of the word, of the Valencia 
Government is one of the most gigantic pieces of political 
and journalistic fiction. Apart from general political con- 
siderations as to the relative number of supporters on each 
side and the circumstances in which such support is given, 
the unconstitutional character of this Government is evident 
to those who have inside knowledge of the conditions of 
the February 1936 elections from which the Popular Front 
Government derives its supposed legality. The organs of 
Government in Spain were: the Presidency of the Republic, 
the Cortes, the Government and the municipal authorities. 
Every one of these was taken over illegally. In my native 


* Wars of Ideas in Spain, pp. 156-7. 
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province seventeen deputies were to be elected, and the result 
was a sweeping victory of the seventeen candidates of the © 
Right and Centre, which, in this case, had combined against 
the Popular Front. The agents of the Popular Front de- 
stroyed the ballot-papers in several cases, but, as they had 
not time to complete their violent intervention, caused the 
final scrutiny of the election results to be postponed. During 
the interval the Government of the province was seized, 
some of the Conservative candidates were arrested and their 
houses were allowed to be attacked by the mob. Candidates 
of the Left were substituted for the ones elected. An 
examination of the certificates of the election, deposited in the 
provincial law courts (since in Spain two certificates were 
prepared, one of which was kept by the provincial authorities, 
the other being sent to the Cortes), leaves no doubt as to the 
methods by which these constituencies were represented in 
Parliament by seventeen Left-wing deputies who had certainly 
not been elected. Since the organism which decided as to 
the validity of elections was the Parliament itself, the front- 
liners of illegality, who occupied their seats in the Cortes 
immediately, became the arbiters of those cases in which 
Conservatives or Liberals had been elected. 

There remained, however, one obstacle in the path of 
social revolution. The President of the Republic was still 
in authority and he could appoint Ministers and dissolve the 
Cortes. It became, therefore, imperative to capture the 
Presidency. Constitutionally the only formula possible was 
to depose the President on the charge of having acted w/tra 
vires in dissolving the previous Cortes. Although this could 
only have been done by a Cortes similar in political complexion 
to the dissolved ones, the absurdity did not deter what had 
by now become a revolutionary Junta. From this moment 
onwards the Republic ceased to exist legally, and this illegality 
was carried into the Presidential chair by the election of the 
Prime Minister, Sefior Azafia, as President. I was in Spain 
at the time when this tragic comedy was enacted, and can bear 
witness as to the ways and means by which the ‘ Compro- 
misarios, the Presidential electors, were nominated by the 
Popular Front, excluding all rival candidates, so that, in fact, 
no candidate was allowed to present himself for election in 
any province. 
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The conduct of the Government in the Cortes was in 
accordance with its revolutionary principles. Those members 
who represented parties not included in the Popular Front 
were in the course of a full-dress debate threatened with 
assassination, being informed that ‘ they would die with their 
boots on.’ The growing tension expressed itself in the 
complete destruction of 160 churches, the partial burning of 
251, the murder of 269 persons and the wounding of over 
1200, according to figures given by Sefior Gil Robles on 
June 16, 1936—a month before the Civil War—which have 
never been disproved. This campaign of terror culminated 
in the murder by the police of the Conservative deputy and 
ex-Minister Sefior Calvo Sotelo, who was taken for a nocturnal 
‘ ride’ and his body deposited in the morgue of the municipal 
cemetery in Madrid. 

Everyone prominent in any walk of life who was known 
as an opponent of the Popular Front went in fear of death, 
and even so the majority of law-abiding Spaniards waited, 
saw common criminals leave prison under the pretext of a 


political amnesty, arms openly distributed by the civil 


governors of the provinces amongst the Syndicalists, and 
warned again and again the more responsible but now 
powerless elements in the Government of the intolerable 
situation. 

These are the conditions which immediately preceded the 
outbreak of the Civil War. 


The supporters of the National Government are not only 
faced with the objections of democrats and the general feeling 
that prevails in the great democracies, but with the attempt 
to degrade Spain to the rank of a pawn in the general jockeying 
for position with a view to gaining advantages, or at least to 
avoiding obvious disadvantages, in a potential European war. 
It is hardly necessary to sum up all the points which are 
familiar to students of contemporary affairs. The question 
turns mainly, though not entirely, on two points: free entry 
into the Mediterranean for England without danger from a 
potentially hostile Spain, and the maintenance of the great 
sea route that leads from London to Singapore and Australia ; 
free communications for France between her great reservoir 
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of man-power in Northern Africa and the motherland. 
Gibraltar and the Balearics are labels, though significant ones, 
which have been attached to this double problem of 
communications. 

The Spaniard, perhaps naively, asks in what manner the 
re-establishment of authority and the defence of the most 
elementary principles of civilisation against an international 
conspiracy can affect this problem, except in the sense of 
strengthening the guarantees, such as they are, for a con- 
tinuance of the status quo. He simply refuses to believe that 
the cause of apprehension and the widespread Press campaign, 
with its reports of 16-inch guns ringing round the Rock, 
is not ultimately an expression of the fear of a well-ordered 
and therefore strengthened Spain. It is known that Gibraltar 
will only serve as long as Spain is neutral, as she was during 
the European War, or friendly, as in the Napoleonic struggles. 
The right of way from Oran and Algiers to Toulon and 
Marseilles depends, more than on the Islands, on a Spain 
which is at least not openly hostile. The strategic problems 
are bound up with the political ones that overshadow them. 
The friendship of Spain is worth a thousand obsolete Gib- 
raltars or any base in Mallorca. To quote Vice-Admiral 
C. V. Usborne : 

In the face of a hostile Spain it would be exceedingly difficult for 
the Fleet to use Gibraltar, impossible for its repair-yard to function, 
because of shell-fire. The big guns of the Spanish fortress of 
Ceuta, installed long ago, threaten it and howitzers or siege-pieces 
could at any time be mounted on the hills which ring it round to 
make its harbour a death-trap, despite the effective reply that the 
Rock could doubtless make. 


What has been done to keep traditional friendship in such 
high value in circumstances that required vision, tact and high 
integrity ? According to responsible Spaniards, less than 
could have been desired, and, on the other hand, a great deal 
that is difficult to forgive and forget, even making every 
allowance for the slow “empo of English opinion. I am not 
thinking of loose talk or empty chatter, but of the deep regret 
and disappointment with which old friends of England and 
devotees of France have spoken to me. 

The concrete obstacles to a gradual improvement are 
three: the presence of foreign contingents on Spanish soil ; 
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the possibility of the cession of National territory in payment 
of services rendered ; the safety of British interests in National 
Spain. General Franco has made declarations of pellucid 
clarity on all three points, and especially on the first two. 

It has always been known by those who should know 
that the National army of 700,000 men contained less than 
42,000 Italians and roughly 10,000 Germans—i.e., about 7 per 
cent. foreigners. Rarely has a great army been more homo- 
geneous or inspired by a greater unity of feeling and purpose. 
The French army during the World War contained a large 
ptoportion of foreigners, and I am not thinking of Colonial 
troops. The strongest contingent, that of the Italians, does 
not form a separate unit, but is included in a Spanish forma- 
tion, that of the ‘ Black Arrows’; the Germans have their 
own completely German unit, but no member of this force 
is a front-line combatant. Is this a force, my friends in 
Salamanca asked, that could in any conceivable circum- 
stances attempt tactical, strategical or political blackmail ? 
They may count on our gratitude, I was told, certainly, but to 
imagine that such a gratitude could take the form of ceding 
National territory to Italy or even to Germany is to show 
the profoundest ignorance of our Spain. Moreover, General 
Franco has declared that they may leave the Peninsula to- 
morrow if the foreigners serving the Valencia Government 
really were allowed to go. Since then many have left. 

The Spaniard has shown that he has maintained his temper 
as a soldier and a patriot since the Peninsular War. Any 
attempt at depredation would to-day be resisted with the same 
capacity for sacrifice. Joseph Bonaparte wrote to his 
imperial brother, with a penetration that does him honour, 
only eight days after his arrival in Madrid : ‘ You are mistaken 
. . . your glory will end in Spain.’ Napoleon had considered 
the possession of Spain, even as a vassal kingdom under his 
brother, as a provisional measure, and, according to Bignon, 
as a step towards annexation. The Mémoires bistoriques 
contain a conversation in which the Emperor is made to say : 
‘The Spaniards will do silly things, and this present I have 
made to my brother will be returned to me. I shall divide 
it into five vice-royalties. . . .”. He continued to speak of the 
dangers for France which the neighbourhood of sucha 
potentially strong country involved, and was particularly 
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worried by the Spanish inclination towards an alliance with 
England. Prospective dividers of Spain have never fared 
well. 

These advocates of division are not only foreign con- 
querors but also some Spaniards, just as a minority of 
Spaniards, entirely influenced by ideas applied or applicable 
to other countries with varying success, tried to introduce 
doctrinaire constitutionalism in the nineteenth century. 
There are those who wish to divide the Peninsula into zones, 
Red and White, and have actually proposed that the watertight 
compartment which declares its willingness to accept the 
peaceful solution should, for defensive purposes, be supplied 
with arms by the European Powers. The refusal to even 
consider such a hair-raising project is attributed to inter- 
national short-sighted selfishness. 

Some others have adopted a position equidistant from 
both contending parties, and in the name of humanity and 
patriotism implore the belligerents to lay down their arms 
and to prepare for reconciliation and compromise, since the 
victory of either side would only mean a foreign victory in 
Spain at the expense of Spain. 

They are not au-dessus de la mélée, but well below it, or 
beside it ; historically in a position comparable to that of the 
Afrancesados in the Napoleonic wars, who sided with Joseph 
Bonaparte against the overwhelming historical destiny of 
which the Spaniards were the carriers. The superior position, 
then as now, had its temptations. Joseph’s statements, 
censored or even written by Napoleon himself, who, as we 
have seen, intended to destroy the independence of Spain, 
sounded unobjectionable and even appealed to enlightened 
opinion, as some of the international declarations of the 
Government of Valencia do to-day. Before the so-called 
Cortes of Bayonne, held on French soil by order of the 
Emperor and as representative of public opinion in Spain, 
as the parliamentary fragment meeting nowadays from time 
to time in Valencia with the avowed object of impressing 
democratic opinion abroad, Joseph addressed a Spanish 
deputation: ‘Your monarchy is old; my mission is to 
rejuvenate it. I shall improve your institutions and shall 
make you enjoy, if you assist me, advantages of reform without 
revolution, disorder and political convulsion.’ Admirable, 
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and it worked with a few men of considerable, though not 
supreme, intellectual attainments and with very obvious flaws 
in their characters: fear in the case of Moratin ; anger, envy 
and the resentment of the baulked climber in the case of 
Llorente, the historian of the Inquisition, and, most charac- 
teristic of all, versatile frivolity in that of Meléndez Valdés. 
Those who possessed high moral and intellectual integrity 
were uncompromising, like the great Jovellanos, writer, 
jurist, statesman and reformer, who had suffered previously 
at the hands of reaction, or rather royal stupidity. Sebastiani 
wrote to him, trying to attract him to the Bonapartist ranks : 
‘ The reputation you possess in Europe, your liberal ideas, 
your high patriotism, your wish to see your country happy 
and prosperous should induce you to abandon a faction which 
only fights for the Inquisition, for ancient prejudices, the 
interests of some Grandees and those of England.’ The 
reply of Jovellanos was: ‘ We do not fight, as you pretend, 
for the privileges of the Grandees; we fight for the 
sovereignty of our King, for our Religion, our Constitution 
and our independence ’—in other words, for the dignity and 
moral personality of Spain. Yet Jovellanos had no illusions 
as to the weaknesses of the King and was supremely qualified 
to know the lamentable state into which the Spanish monarchy, 
Spanish political life and administration had fallen during the 
teign of Carlos IV. But he understood with the moral 
instinct of the true Spaniard, who often makes mistakes in 
secondary matters but rarely in a vital crisis, that logic is not 
the law of history, and the divine in man may choose strange 
and incongruous opportunities for its manifestation. 


The future must very largely depend on the personality 
and ideas of the Generalissimo himself. No great leader has 
ever been less of a figurehead. 

This is not the place nor the moment to discuss his military 
achievements. What concerns us directly is the admirable 
organisation of the National territory. I have driven over 
many hundreds of miles of roads and found everywhere 
striking proof, not only of normality, a negative quantity, 
but of improvement. The market in Avila was teeming with 
buyers and sellers. The streets were ‘clean, hundreds of 
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prisoners, hardly guarded, were repairing a road ; the manners 
of the people showed a certain courtesy and dignity which, 
though it is traditional in Spain, had been rapidly disappearing. 
In Ledn, then not more than twenty miles from the front, 
which has now disappeared after the victory of Gijén, building 
operations were in progress, painters and repairers were busy 
and cafés crowded. 

- My last memories of my flat in Madrid, in the spring of 
1936, took one back to Berlin and Vienna in 1918 and 1919. 
Constant strikes were making life a nightmare and miserable 
poverty stalked the streets. Necessary repairs had to be 
indefinitely postponed, or undertaken single-handed by a 
friendly workman who more than once risked his life as a 
blackleg ; not only man but also inanimate objects went on 
strike, and we had to climb twenty-one flights of stairs six 
times a day, as the lift had joined the strikers and the porter 
of the building had been threatened with death if he did not 
obey orders to stop the leg- and heart-saving machine. 
Trams were given to intermittent holidays, even if the trade 
unions knew nothing of an official strike, and at night bombs 
went off, laid down in the buildings in course of construction 
that surrounded us. From our balcony we saw the blaze 
which completely destroyed the charming baroque church of 
San Luis among others, set on fire by three or four profes- 
sional specialists in arson, not by the people of Madrid. 
Franco’s Government means the escape from such conditions. 
and, so his followers devoutly hope, from the underlying 
cause of such symptoms : Class wat. 

In July the Generalissimo made some declarations in the 
course of an interview which deserve careful attention : 


The National movement [he said] has never been a rebellion. 
The real rebellion is that of the so-called Government of Valencia, 
which has torn to pieces the Constitution which its supporters them- 
selves had helped to bring into being. No army in any circumstances 
may rise against a Constitution or a political party because they do 
not please it, but every army has the primary duty to defend the 
country when it is in deadly danger. The war is a foreign one. 
The National Government refused at first all, absolutely all, offers 
of foreign volunteers—for instance, the 6000 Irish and many 
thousands of Italian Blackshirts who already then tried to enlist. 
But when, at the beginning of November 1936, the Reds had on 
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the small Madrid front alone more than 30,000 foreigners belonging 
to the International Brigade, which was recruited in France and 
other countries, with the help even of public advertisements, when 
French officers were constantly being taken prisoners and it became 
known that Russian generals were in command, there remained no 
valid reason why volunteers should not be accepted. Their number 
has always been strictly limited. If it was decided to repatriate 
these foreigners (and some have since been sent home), it is certain 
that the Reds would not allow the foreigners serving with them to 
leave their zone. It is well known in the Chancelleries that many 
of them have been deprived of their passports and have been sup- 
plied with false Spanish documents. 


The General might have added, as a French Senator and 
ex-Minister said to me not long ago, that their repatriation 
is fraught with serious difficulties from other than the Spanish 
point of view, since Red Spain has absorbed all the most 
dangerous agitators in Europe, few of whom, for obvious 
reasons, would care to return to their country of origin. 
The majority would choose to remain in France ; but patriotic 
Frenchmen think that France cannot allow herself to be used 
indefinitely as the sentina gentium. 

The General continued to speak of social policy, to which, 
in the midst of a war which absorbs his immense energy, he 
yet finds time to give a very large share of his attention. 
Social legislation in Spain, he said, was not bad. Some of the 
measutes that have passed into law are admirable and not in 
arrear of the most advanced in Europe. But their application 
was either non-existent or lamentable, since politicians used 
them as a weapon in the class struggle. This suicidal struggle 
must be ended in the new Spain. Strikes and lock-outs 
will be treasonable offences. and arbitration must be made 
to work with the utmost efficiency.” A complete Statute of 
Work will be promulgated, which will determine the rights 
and duties (no right without a duty) of both the working and 
the capitalist classes. The aim must be to give dignity and 
security to the worker by applying rigorously the existing 
legislation and by improving it, not in a Utopian and inap- 
plicable manner, but strictly within the possibilities of Spanish 

’ It is worth remembering that Spain was the first country in Europe to establish 
mixed juries of employers and workers, on July 24, 1873—#.¢., under the régime of 


the first unhappy Republic. Primo de Rivera applied the principle in a modified 
form with characteristic originality. 
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economic life. Since then the charter regulating wheat 
production has already been put into operation. 

Political parties : 

The two important organisations which have contributed the 
largest number of volunteers to the war and can contribute most to 
the structure of a new Spain had as their aim a totalitarian State, 
and for this reason did not consider themselves, properly speaking, 
political parties, although in practice they acted as such as long as 
in National Spain there existed different ideologies and different 
organisations. This is one of the reasons which made unification 
absolutely necessary, and this unification now achieved will be of 
immense value for the organisation of the new State. . . . The 


young sap of Fa/ange will lend to this group a new manner of tradi- 
tionalism and is a guarantee that we shall pursue a policy of social 


justice, compatible with the respect which all social classes owe to 
each other. 


The General refers here to the merging of Fa/ange, originally 
the Fascist body of José Antonio Primo de Rivera, son of 
the Dictator, with the Comunién Tradicionalista, the Carlists 


whose red-bereted volunteers, the Requetés, form an important 


part of the National army, and the J.0.N.S. (Juntas de Ofensiva 
Nacional Sindicalista) into one party, the Falange Espanola 
Tradicionalista y de las J.O.N.S., which also includes some 
remnants of Renovacién Espatola, Monarchists of Sefior 
Goicoechea and the once important C.E.D.A., the Confedera- 
cién Espattola de Derechas Auténomas, originally led by Sefior 
Gil Robles, who was a Minister of the Republic. Thus by 
the Decree of April 18 the twenty-six points of Fal/ange were 
incorporated in the traditionalist tendencies of the Reguetés 
and the ‘sole political entity of national character’ was 
consolidated. Since then a statute has defined its organisa- 
tion and laid it down that all army officers must be members. 

Foreign opinion : 

It is sad to think that while the foreign Governments know us 
quite well, the peoples of Europe do not, for the Reds have used 


their stolen treasure to organise a propaganda of lies and calumnies 
which stands between us and public opinion abroad. 


Relations with the Church : 


They are cordial, as is natural in the case of a profoundly 
Catholic people. After the thousands of priests and religious who 
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were murdered in the Red zone, the Vatican has been able to verify 
the destruction of nearly all the churches in the territory where the 
Valencia Government pretends to rule. The Vatican understands 
the true significance of this war. 


One of General Franco’s advisers said to me: ‘ They [the 

enemies of National Spain] have the League of Nations ; we 

have the Vatican to the extent that it is right and proper.’ 
The future ? 


The first Cabinet of National Spain will be formed very soon. 
We have lost many highly gifted men who have been killed by the 
Reds or who are in prison or hiding in territory not yet liberated. 


The General has frequently alluded to the Spain of Ferdinand 
and Isabella and the possibility of restoring ‘the secular 
régime under which Spain’s unity and greatness was achieved.’ 
He admits the ‘ possibility ’ of a Monarchist restoration, subject 
to certain circumstances and conditions. He himself and 
some of his most distinguished advisers with whom I had 
the privilege of talking are by sentiments, tradition, and 


teasoned conviction inclined to think that a Monarchy will 
ultimately suit Spain better than some form of authoritarian 
Republic. But that day should be the final liquidation of the 
consequences of the war, not an immediate step to be lightly 
taken; a King may return as a neutral and neutralising 


solvent of the last temaining antagonism, not as a belligerent. 
The people of Britain who have twice in their history found 
unity in such a solution will be the first to appreciate its 
significance. 

The new Monarchy would obviously differ profoundly from the 
one that fell on April 14, 1931; it would be different in substance 
and different in the person who would wear the crown of a pacified 
Spain. The King would have to act as the link between the new 
style [sic] of Spanish youth and the great tradition. Don Juan de 
Borbén (younger son and heir of Don Alfonso XIII., recognised 
by all Spanish Monarchists, including the Carlists, as the rightful 
candidate to the Throne), of whose talents, discretion and personal 
charm I have a high opinion, has tried to go to the front and 
offered his services as a naval officer, pleading that he should be 
given a commission in view of his professional training, which he 
received mostly in England. But I have not been able to accede to 
his wishes. My responsibility is great, and it is my duty not to risk 
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a life which some day may be precious to us. I have to consider 
that at present there are two groups of Spaniards engaged in war 
with each other, and that one of these groups is closely linked up 
with sinister international influences. When we shall have finished 
with all that, when the whole of Spain will be Spanish once more, 
if then some day there should be a King presiding over the State, 
he would have to come as a bringer of peace and must never be 
counted amongst the victors. . . . But now we can only think of 
ending the war ; then of reconstructing the State on sound founda- 
tions. . . . Meanwhile, I cannot occupy a provisional position. 


674 


The Generalissimo has said that foreign Governments 
know the National Government well and has contrasted the 
knowing Governments with ignorant public opinion. Since 
the English Government, for one, is now acting in accordance 
with its knowledge, and ignorant opinion will disappear with 
characteristic speed and forgetfulness, every Spaniard may 
be more hopeful than he has been for months past. Every 
Spanish lover of England and English life—and there are 
many—will look forward to the day when Spanish bitterness, 
which it would be useless to deny, will have abated. This 
bitterness, if unreasonable, since all bitterness is unreasonable, 
is understandable. Thousands of Spaniards have died as a 
consequence of the prolongation of the war, due to the fact 
that the National fleet has so far not been able to blockade 
the eastern coast of the Peninsula. 

Meanwhile, ‘ democratic’ opinion is taking with alacrity 
to one more misconception, the last in this war, let us hope, 
the prospect of a compromise between the opposing parties— 
another ‘ Embrace of Vergara’ which ended the first Carlist 
war in 1839. Then there could be a compromise between 
Espartero and Maroto, and there was room for the good 
offices of the English Government, approached by Lord John 
Hay, who was in command of the British ships near the 
Cantabrian coast. Now no such basis of compromise exists 
or can exist between the defenders of a Western European 
Christian Spain true to her great traditions and even the 
most sincere supporters (far less the professional exploiters) 
of some future materialistic and mechanistic Kingdom of 
Man. But those in command devoutly hope that no more 
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battles like the murderous one of Brunete, or even masterly 
operations like those which led to the collapse of resistance 
in the Asturias, will be necessary. A blockade, so long 
postponed for reasons well known, of the Catalan-Valencian 
coast may be sufficient. The Generalissimo has again and 
again expressed his desire to avoid useless bloodshed. But 
a powerful army, larger and better equipped than any that 
has so far been concentrated, is held in readiness if the great 
battle should become a tragic necessity. 

To be neutral—I speak of individuals, not countries—in 
such a conflict is the most cowardly of all participations. 
Joseph-Renaud, one of the last surviving witnesses of Oscar 
Wilde’s death, has preserved what was probably the unhappy 
man’s last coherent thought: ‘There is something worse 
than Injustice; that is Justice without a sword. When 
tight is not power, it is evil ’—in an ocean of frivolity perhaps 
the only profound thing Wilde ever said. We who have 
been spared the physical sufferings (though not the moral 
and economic ones) of civil strife remember the inscription 
over the entrance of the chapel of an English college which 


has a claim to the interest and gratitude of Spaniards : ‘ Tantus 
labor non sit cassus. 


Anronro Pasror. 
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PLATO’S ACADEMY 


ConFEssio FIDEI ON THE OCCASION OF THE DISCOVERY 
OF THE AMBULATORY 


By Pan. ARISTOPHRON 


In April 1929 Pan. Aristophron, a Greek merchant, applied 
for leave to seek and, having found, to uncover the ancient 
Academy of Plato in the hope that from its ruins might spring 
a centre for the intellectual, as distinct from the political, 
activities of the whole world. His ambition was, as he has 
told us,! that in such a centre representatives of the univer- 
sities of the world might meet freely and apply themselves to 
an analysis and synthesis of the origins, nature and ideals of 
Man which, idem aliter, are common to, though differently 
manifested by, all races in every clime. He and his wife 
were convinced that the world needed, and indeed longed 
for, such a centre, but felt that it must be built, literally as 
well as in spirit, upon ancient foundations; what ground 
could be so fitting and what rock so sure as that on which 
Plato walked and talked with the young men he loved and 
with the older men who loved him? In such a place, as 
nowhere else, enduring bonds could be forged by men 
devoted to the pursuit of truth. 

Four years later, in June 1933, Pan. Aristophron, after 
great expense of money and labour, discovered the Academy 
and the Ambulatory. Excavators, like translators, are seldom 
held in great honour by the world of letters ; yet Pan. Aris- 
tophron has assuredly earned, like Jowett,” ‘a kind of glory’ 
from living for so many years in the companionship of one 
of the greatest of human intelligences and from having 
enjoyed, as the great Master of Balliol said of himself, ‘ in 
some degree, more perhaps than others,’ the privilege not 

1 Plato's Academy or The Birth of the Idea of its Discovery. (Oxford University Press, 


1934, 55.) 
® Preface to the third edition of The Dialogues of Plato, p. xvii. 
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only of helping the world to understand Plato, but of uncover- 
ing after twenty centuries the very stones of a place which 
_is no less a magnet to lovers of truth than Zion to Jews, or 
Mecca to Muslims. 

A prophet is not without honour save in his own country, 
and after the discovery of the site of the Ambulatory of Plato 
Pan. Aristophron was long obstructed by the many owners 
of the site, whose avarice compelled him in November 
1934 to suspend his labours. The decision of the Govern- 
ment of General Metaxas, in August last, to expropriate the 
whole site has aroused fresh hopes that Pan. Aristophron 
will be allowed to accomplish his two-fold task of excavating 
the Academy, and of founding, upon a site which will embrace 
it, the Roinon, or World Union of Universities and Academies, 

Pan. Aristophron’s ambition is that such a oinon, once 
incorporated, might be allowed by the Government of Greece 
to take over the site of Plato’s Academy as its permanent 
centre, with as full rights of property and extra-territoriality 
therein as the Vatican or an embassy, and no less amply 
endowed and supported. The osnon would choose a pet- 
manent curatorium of the most notable professors and scientists, 
representative, not of countries, but of every humanistic 
science. Here, as nowhere else, in a climate favourable to 
study, in an environment and a geographical situation which 
will make close contact with East and West comparatively 
easy, the chosen ambassadors of the sciences and the arts 
may one day obey the admonition addressed to his con- 
temporaries by Jer. vi. 16. 


‘State super vias, et videte, et interrogate de viis 
antiquis, quae sit via bona ; e¢ ambulate in ea, et invenietis 
refrigerium animabus vestris.’ § 


With this introduction we have the honour to print, for the 
first time in English, Pan. Aristophron’s Confessio Fidei,4 
itself but a preliminary to the full account that will some day 
be written of the circumstances surrounding the discovery 
and excavation of the ancient Academy, a place which, so 

* These words, quoted by Chaucer in The Parson’s Tale, are thus translated in the 
Great Bible of 1539: ‘Go into the streetes, consider, and make inquisicion for the 
old way, and if it be the goode and right waye, then goe therein, that ye may finde 
reste for your soules.’ 

Printed in Greek by the University Press, Oxford, 1937. 
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long as men seek the light of reason for guidance, will ever 
be held, in the words of Festus, ‘ sacer et religiosus ’ by reason 
of its associations with the greatest philosopher that the world 
has known.—Ep. 


Confessio Fidei 
addressed to the Academy 5 
by Pan. Aristophron 


on the Occasion of the Discovery of the Ambulatory, 
June 17, 1933 

O belov’d Academy, I have in truth discovered the 
Ambulatory ! 

O ye pedestals, relics of the peristyle that once enclosed 
this sacred Ambulatory, how vividly doth the sight of you 
awaken in my mind the thought of your Founder ! 

O pedestals of this venerable Sanctuary, which in days long 
past rang with the sayings of the divine Plato, with what 
radiance did ye reflect the dazzling effulgence of that Mission 
whereon every untrammelled and inquiring soul was sped ! 

The beating surf of the ignorance that o’erthrew the 
columns once raised upon you typifies the world of false 
values wherein Man’s life is spent to-day. Yet behold 
despite their destruction at the hands of unworthy men, at 
last they reappear, now in the guise of the angel-band of the 
Archetypal Ideas, columns of purest ray, palisade incorruptible 
of this heav’n-roofed Sanctuary, wherein are enthroned 
Intelligence, saviour of the human race, knowledge of Final 
Causes and recognition of the Good ! 

During those dark nights of my perplexity, O Academy, I 
quested o’er the wide level of Truth and Reality, seeking 
the key to such riddles as these : 

‘What is this that ever is coming-to-be and suffering 
change and passing away ? 

‘ How does that which comes-to-be spontaneously acquire 
orderly arrangement into forms numerically proportioned 

5 This Confession of Faith is a fragment of the projected Account of the circum- 
stances surrounding the discovery and excavation of the ancient Academy. The 
interruption consequent upon the opposition of neighbouring householders, which 
held up the work of excavation from the unhappy 23rd of November, 1934, onwatds, 
must necessarily cause serious delay in the completion of the work and in the publica- 
tion of the detailed Account ; it has therefore been considered advisable that the Con- 


fession which is the subject of this preface should be published as a fragment of the 
whole for the sake of the faithful few.—The Academy, November 15, 1935. 
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according to the laws of reason and space, into finite species, 
into groups determined by resemblance and dissimilarity ? 

“How does it automatically come to manifest hetero- 
geneity and increase, discover self-deficiencies, and equip 
itself with necessary means for self-preservation of the group, 
yet suffer corruption and dissolution through innate ‘causes ? 

‘How comes it to thirst for a shate of intellectual light 
and for clear vision, to acquite perspicacious perceptiveness, 
attain to the expression of scientific truth and imagery, 
conceive and aim at projects worthy and valueless, make new 
departures and efforts towatds swift progress, strive towards 
manifold self-expression and the reciprocity of friendship, 
gather in communities and form combinations for procrea- 
tion of the species and self-perpetuation ? 

‘How does it culminate, by way of the Universal, in 
the human form of Man endowed with godlike power 
and activity, with the hands of the craftsman and creator, 
with comprehension of and desire for what is noblest and 
best, with will and memory and articulate speech ? 

* How is it possessed of finiteness and infinity? More- 
overt, if it be not a One-in-itself, nevertheless it would seem 
to be a Something permanent, having potentiality of know- 
ledge, and of progress in a predestined direction, cognate 
with the Ideal, endowed with attributes, capable of co-ordina- 
tion and suffering. 

* How is it that this which comes-to-be, though it clearly 
comes-to-be by the power and operation of the Idea and its 
potentiality—though it clearly comes-to-be by some neces- 
sity and with some definite end—yet perishes by extinction ? 

‘ How is this that comes-to-be essentially related to what 
is ranged above it, to what is ranged below it, to what is on 
the same plane? How ate its elements reciprocally related ? 
Of what nature are the entities opposed to it ? 

‘To what end is that which comes-to-be manifested in 
gtades and kingdoms, and moulded by intricate combina- 
tions into innumerable varieties and species, which yet suffer 
dissolution after a brief day? To what end is it that this 
comes to be such though it passes thus away ? 

‘Can it be that this perpetual flux, in accordance with 
the invincible necessity of Omniscience, is conditioned by 
nonentity and spontaneity and chance, for no other purpose 
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than to serve as a nursery of evolution and of initiation, 
with a view to the gracious boon and unfolding of the 
universal comprehension of all things, the germs whereof 
are manifest in Man ? 

‘ That which is suffering change and decay—what rela- 
tion does it bear in each of its parts towards their inter- 
communion? That which has perished in its journey back 
to the upper Realm—what lot or part has it in this communion, 
and what necessity constrains its elements ? 

* Again, that which has perished—is it truly reintegrated 
in freedom for self-regulating and self-purposive life? And 
what is to be the aim of its intelligence and striving ? And 
how is it borne along the much-hymned way of return to its 
Source, and of what nature are the things that oppose it 
by the purposive law of Inevitability ? 

‘ How does its Source bear itself in face of that return in 
omniscience to the upper realm ?’ 

Seeking to find what lies beyond the sphere of Being and 
Perception, in this ocean of my perplexity I was ever asking : 
‘ What means is there of o’ertaking and capturing and ques- 
tioning the surviving passenger or driver of that chariot 
which ever flies, or rather is whirled onward? The passenger 
is hastening to the same bourne as the Delphic charioteer 
and is whirled onward much as I myself—can one do nothing 
to capture and question him ? 

‘ What of the touchstone of Truth ? And in her presence 
what is to be the bearing of the coming Man of to-morrow ? 
Is it to be, pray, of no account, or is it to be of paramount 
importance, this mission of the highest of the self-manifesta- 
tions of the Absolute given to the world, since in an infini- 
tesimal moment of time it grasps alike the universal and the 
particular, the sammum bonum, the inestimable, and the Divine?’ 

I was abandoned, a figure of ridicule, by the faint-hearts 
and word-spinners. . . . 

I was abandoned, a figure of ridicule, by the faint-hearts 
and word-spinners, in the midst of a trackless maze! Thee 
I sought out, O Academy, as my sole refuge. I summoned to 
my aid the fighting-man of the swan chariot, thy priestly 
servitor, the divine Aristocleés, interpreter of his own reflec- 
tions, to the end that as one pursuing inter ludum seria, like 
some just-freed slave who finds speed all too slow as he goes 
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his way, I might escape from this place of generation and 
corruption and, passing from tract to tract till I reached the 
regions of perpetual flux and participation and commingling, 
might there discover some stronghold whence, as from a 
watch-tower, I might mark the laws that control and guide 
thither what comes-into-being, both whole and parts; and 
that also I might penetrate the realm of the First Causes and 
of that intelligible entity in whose central depth dwells the 
idea-generating and irradiating fire of the Absolute—It is 
told in an unfinished tale how that, intersecting this place of 
the intelligible entity, there is seen an axis in the form of a — 
pillar of extended light from one extremity whereof come 
streaming semicircular lines of force, infinite in number, 
stretching down to the other extremity—-* they resemble the 
pictured lines of force issuing from a magnetic rod, but are 
of different texture—and that of these the coalescing lines, 
like the cords of a balloon of immeasurable size, engirdle the 
spot in the manner of a ball of wool or the threads of a 
spindle, completing thus the dynamic field of the Whole— 
herein also move on their courses the celestial systems of the 
phenomenal world—in the central depth whereof, in like 
manner as at the centre of the intelligible entity, dwells the 
aforesaid fire of the Absolute. Furthermore, from this fire 
the Archetypal Ideas, the thoughts and purposive Causes of 
the Absolute, are mirrored abroad in the way of grace and 
lovingkindness, in the nouther-impregnated territory of 
the intelligible entity (as in the reticular membrane of the eye), 
and their rays, comprehending the All, stream over the field, 
dispersing, like so many daughters of the Sun, throughout 
all regions of the eternal participation irradiating particles 
of the intelligible entity, which itself emanates from the force 
of the radiations of the mirrored reflection and gathers 
without stint upon the extremities of the pillar-like axis. 
These particles, through their vibratory and other motion 
and the current and intertrition of their force, transform by 
infusion of vapour and ether the Universal Substance into 


* Lines 110-118 are a reference to the aggregation of the Whole as presented in the 
Republic (616 8.c.) ;_ the definitions there given of ‘ extended light’ and ‘ engirdling 
cords’ may be compared with the familiar representation of the magnetic rod and 
with its lines of force and their coalescence. The lines of this figure are drawn in a 
manner curiously resembling that in which the Poet made his attempt in a passage of 
the Timzus (36 c). 
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tenuous cloud-like masses, which, whirled about like floating 
continents, now marshalled together, now ranged apart by 
the violence of the stresses that are generated in them, are 
interchanged and intermingled, and together with the masses 
of the bodies that have perished are, proportionately to the 
quality and amount of their respective forces, welded together 
and are metamorphosed to form new separate systems, the 
several bodies whereof make up the sensible Whole. 

The equilibrium of heat and force proper to the material 
“of the individual bodies, and likewise their synchronization 
with the vibrations of the aforesaid particles of the intel- 
ligible entity, promote, by the aid and power of the uni- 
versally interweaving law of the Creator, their hetero- 
geneity and orderly manifestation, by upward gradations, in 
species of widest variety whereof it is evident that man, 
Essential Man, is and shall be in all cosmogonies the con- 
summation. 

By the agency of man, the Absolute makes manifest to the 
sensible universe its own intelligence and knowledge, as also 
the external Ideas of the Beautiful, the True and the Good 
the sole purposive causes of the existence of that universe. 

I will expound, in the manner of a waking vision rather 
than a dream, the true essence of Knowledge, concerning 
which I once received instruction, as thus : 

“O Knowledge unblemished, reason, comprehension and 
pure activity of the intelligence of the complex of Being, 
never shall poet laud thee commensurably with thy desert ! 

‘Thou dost by thy metaphysical speculations elicit the 
laws that control the All, and yet in making manifest the 
truth dost condescend unto particulars of least account ! 

‘ From among the infinitely many species of the universe 
thou hast foreordained Man to be thy perfect and chosen 
instrument and hast caused his godlike hands to reach forth 
after achievement and well-doing ! 

‘ Thou dost lavishly impart thyself to all irrespective of 
race, birth and creed, and dost care for the pauper, the naked, 
the destitute. 

* Thou alone, confronted with the empty husks of imper- 
fection and unreason, dost offer thyself as guide to a happier 
to-morrow. 

‘Thou dost purify the dark recesses of every soul, and 
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capturing the Keeper of the yet impregnable mansion of 
the human subconscious dost penetrate to the central hearth 
of the True; and mastering by thy way of approach both 
the principles and laws of the intelligible universe of Ideas 
dost reveal it as compounded in like manner as its physical 
counterpart, thus ranging thyself as a ministrant amid the 
divine retinue of the Demiurge! 

‘Thou alone through thy servants Search and Trial, 
through thy classifications and mechanisms, directed towards 
the perfection of the sensitive equipment of the human 
tabernacle and the profound investigation of the intelligible 
universe, art fain to discover its hidden purposes and all 
other manner of knowledge, and that “ golden mean in all ” 
is thy symbol | 

‘Thou dost thus purpose presently to resolve the secret 
of that aggregate of particles—nodns and mitons—by mir- 
roring the shadow-dance of their reflected images, and 
by searching into their mode of regulation to acquire the 
touchstone of truth, wherewith to test the corruptible universe 
and the incorruptible, and the invincible laws that control 
them in all things. 

‘ Thou assuming the likeness of the philosopher-scientist 
dost reveal him as the spiritual counterpart of his complex 
incarnate entity, and dost show that he, acquiring self- 
knowledge and knowledge of the causes of what comes-to- 
be, is borne by way of earth, ether, and nouther as mis- 
sioner of the Absolute, to the end that he may bring to 
completion, through new steps and upward gradations, the 
full revelation of all the dark places of the supersensual 
universe and every other hidden thing, and by guiding all 
men towards a single all-embracing and universal synopsis 
may thus secure the rendering of homage to the True and 
the Beautiful—this being by a fundamental principle the sole 
summum bonum, that yet almost all may share—to the glory 
and praise of the Absolute. 

‘ Wherefore right justly hast thou chosen this place which 
knew Prometheus the Fire-bringer, this place which knew 
Academus and Plato, where first was heard a voice lamenting 
the lost Truth and Righteousness of mankind—tright justly 
hast thou chosen this place to be thine impregnable habitation.’ 
That holy place have I discovered, O Academy, even 
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thine Ambulatory! Yea, I have discovered thee, O place 
of initiation into Academic mysteries, treasure-trove of this 
day of marvel! I have found thee, O venerable Sanctuary 
of Intelligence and Knowledge, Freehold and Stronghold, 
Spiritual Hearth and Eternal Fatherland of all inquiring souls ! 
I recognize thee by every token, by every inference, as though 
I had passed my life without intermission lapped on thy bosom. 

Wherefore I come forward in your midst, O luminant 
columns of this sacred Ambulatory, and in presence of the 
sacred vases that once adorned thy architrave, whereof 
these ruined pedestals are the holy symbol, here make con- 
fession of my unshaken faith in the Universe of the eternal 
Ideas which control the All! I come hither in the company 
of my wife, my sole life-partner. I do not hanker for some 
cataclystic change, for an Elysian pleasaunce, for divine 
draughts of universal blessings. No dilettante scientist I, 
searching for First Causes: no querulous critic of the world 
of phenomena! But I come forward as a faithful follower of 
the divine Plato, the celebrant of the supreme ceremony of 
initiation to the Good, and as a partaker of that spiritual 
Grace whereby the Absolute, in this venerable place, like 
the corporeal Sun disseminates ‘as an act of grace and sacri- 
fice’ its own Intelligence and Force in furtherance of the 
general perfection of the human race and its participation in 
the Knowledge of the service of the great Truths and in the 
Vision of the irresistible beauty of the Good. 

And do thou, O sweetest of days, no less preéminent in 
joyfulness than that wherein first a smile appeared on man’s 
lips, be thou the shining witness of what has come to pass 
and the recording Muse of the attendant Singer. 


Pan. ARISTOPHRON. 


References in Periodicals to the Discovery of the Ambulatory. 

1. Jabrbuch des deutschen Archiologische Instituts, x\viii. (1933), Beil. 
208 ff. 2. Ib., xlix. (1934), Bei/. 133 ff. 3. Ib., 1. (1935), Beil. 171. 

4. American Journal of Archaology, xxxvii. (1933), p. 491, Plates LIV. 
and LVI. 

5. Journal of Hellenic Studies, liii.(1933),272. 6. Ib., liv. (1934), 188.7 

7- IIpaxrina ris "Axadnpias "Adnviby, viii. (1933), 243 ff. (by P. 
ARISTOPHRON). 


7 On p. 189 there is mention of the marble block with the names of Charmides, 
Ariston, Axiochos and Crito. 





CONSIDERATIONS ON THE ETHICS OF 
IMPERIALISM 


I. 
By J. S. BARNEs 


THE vast majority of British people are exceedingly proud 
of their Empire. Nevertheless, it is curious to note that the 
adjective Imperialist has earned an evil connotation in the 
minds of great numbers of English people to-day, especially 
among that powerful ‘ intelligentsia’ who ‘adorn’ the uni- 
versities, the civil services, the Bar, the literary and artistic 
coteries, and a large portion of the Press. It is interesting 
to ask why this is so. The explanation, in my opinion, is 
three-fold. 

In the first place, it is characteristic of English people to 
avoid thinking things out and to be especially averse from 
looking unpleasant facts in the face. Yet they have a very 
shrewd instinct for the realities of a situation, and instinc- 
tively adapt themselves to it. The awareness and the adapta- 
tion being instinctive rather than intuitive, the mental process 
is subconscious rather than conscious. The expression in 
words of the process is consequently indicative of the reality 
rather than descriptive of it; and the reality of which the 
British to-day are instinctively aware, but are afraid con- 
sciously to name, is their national decadence. 

Now, there is no doubt at all that in the not very distant 
future the British Empire is fated to meet a crisis from which 
it is not likely to recover without grave loss. The present 
programme of rearmament is a desperate effort to re-establish 
lost positions. When the programme is completed there 
may be a dangerous moment for the peace of Europe, because 
many influential English people will instinctively feel that 
the only chance of saving the Empire is by a successful war. 
The danger, however, is likely to pass, because the country 
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is not morally prepared for war, and the risks of defeat 
would be great. The decline will then steadily set in again, 
and only a revolution would have any chance of stopping it 
—an event not to be expected, because the decline is not 
likely to be so rapid at first as to cause grave disorder or 
gtave suffering, and because a true revolution means a moral 
change of which there are at present no signs of growth 
whatever. A purely political or economic revolution would 
probably not suffice to save the situation. 

Between twenty and thirty years hence the population of 
Great Britain will begin to fall at an alarming speed. At 
present only seven females enter the child-bearing age (six- 
teen to forty-eight) for every ten who leave it each year. If 
this rate is maintained and the present birth rate remains 
constant, it means that within the space of a generation the 
population will drop by 30 per cent. The tendency, however, 
is for the birth rate actually to diminish still further. The 
average age of the population is in any case increasing year 
by year. A time will therefore soon come when the death 
tate will begin to rise again; and, since the fundamental 
causes of the fall in population are being accentuated rather 
than removed (urbanisation, proletarianisation, the spread of 
knowledge regarding birth control coupled with the increas- 
ing abandonment of universal objective moral standards), 
there is every probability that, by the census of 1971, the 
population of Great Britain will have fallen to below 
35,000,000—perhaps to nearer 30,000,000. After that date 
the decline is likely to become disastrous. In any case, it 
will be very difficult for a people in these conditions to main- 
tain an empire, scattered all over the world like the British 
Empire, difficult and expensive to defend, and in many patts, 
as in India, ripe for revolt. 

The populations of the self-governing Dominions— 
Australia, New Zealand, South Africa, and Canada—are also 
showing signs of stagnation. Canada’s population is increas- 
ing chiefly by American emigration and by the still large 
excess of births over deaths among the French Catholics, 
who do not feel the same sentimental ties which the British 
settlers feel for the metropolis. The destiny of Canada is 
indeed bound up with the United States, not with the British 
Empire. Her interest is to take advantage of her sheltered 
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position in the North American continent and to refrain from 
burdening herself with the task of assisting the mother 
country to maintain the rest of the Empire. Great Britain 
cannot therefore rely on the Dominions to help her out of 
her difficulties. They ate destined to remain either too 
insignificant, demographically speaking, to be of much 
help or else, for all intents and purposes, to secede. 

As for India, things are boiling up there for a very serious 
crisis indeed. The Indian masses are awakening very rapidly. 
Communism is spreading. In fifteen to twenty years’ time 
the situation in India will have become very dangerous. The 
trade union movement will have become organised, as well 
as the agrarian. Both will be animated by communistic and 
nationalist ideals. With a population of 400,000,000, an 
awakened India, determined to be rid of British rule, will be 
well-nigh irresistible. Nor will the British be able for long 
to rely on the loyalty of the Moslem-section of the popula- 
tion. Nationalism is gaining ground also among the Moslems. 
The latter are losing their faith in the privileged friendship 
of the British since the introduction of democratic forms of 
government, which in many provinces places them at the 
mercy of the Hindus. Nationalism is on the rise in neigh- 
bouring Moslem countties—in Afghanistan, Persia, Turkey 
and Arabia; and Nationalism is contagious, Even now the 
repercussions of the Palestine troubles are being felt in India. 
Russia is abetting both the national ideals of the Moslems 
in India and the spread of Communism. Already there is 
talk of the creation of an independent State in the North- 
West of India which would comprise all those provinces 
possessing a Moslem majority—namely, Baluchistan, the 
Punjab, the North-West Frontier Province, Kashmir and 
Sind, all merged with Afghanistan and with access to the 
Sea at Karachi. Afghanistan is in process of modernising 
herself and of building up a respectable army. She is in 
alliance with Persia. That she cherishes the ambition to 
expand in conjunction with the Moslem provinces of India 
is unquestionable ; and if, at an opportune moment—when 
the rest of India is in revolt (say twenty years hence)—she 
elects to stake her ambitions on the result of a war, she will 
have a very fair chance of success. The North-West Frontier 
tribes would rise to a man on her side and the British would 
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not be able to rely on the Moslem troops, which are her 
best troops. Russia, moreover, would be at Afghanistan’s 
elbow, supplying her with arms, technical advisers and 
volunteers—for Russia, whatever form of government she 
will have in twenty years’ time, is not going to change her 
aims, which are, as ever, to reach the warm seas; and her 
new technique is far more formidable than her old ways. 
More and more is she regarding herself as a Central Asiatic 
Power, less concerned with her Far Eastern and Western 
ambitions than with her southern. But she has given up 
the idea of conquering Persia and Afghanistan and North- 
West India. She looks forward rather to embracing these 
countries in confederation and thus to reach the warm seas, 
not in contrast with the ambitions of the countries which lie 
across her path, but in harmony with them. 

Great Britain’s economic situation is also by no means 
promising. ‘The present boom is temporary and is sure to 
be followed by a slump soon after the rearmament programme 
is completed. Unemployment, which even in the present 
boom is greater than 1,400,000 without counting 1,000,000 
others, unemployable, in receipt of poor relief, will rise again. 
The fall in the population will not mean the absorption of 
the unemployed, for it will mean a shrinking in consumption 
and smaller production for the home market. Costs will 
rise and greater resort be had to machine production. The 
burden of maintaining the unemployed will have to be spread 
on fewer shoulders. Overseas trade is also destined to shrink, 
because for technical reasons, as well as for reasons of defence, 
foreign countries are becoming more industrialised and self- 
sufficient. The spread of self-sufficiency will also have its 
repercussions on Indian economy. India has now to export 


some {35,000,000 to {40,000,000 worth of merchandise or 
treasure annually in excess of her imports in order to be 
able to find the foreign currency required to pay the interest 
on loans and dividends on British capital sunk in the country. 
But she can only hope to continue to do this by expanding 
her British market through reciprocal preferential tariffs. 
When, however, the fall in the population of Great Britain 
becomes accentuated, Great Britain will not be able to absorb 
the same quantity of Indian goods. This will produce a 
monetary crisis in India and the freezing of British assets. 
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To sum up: things look very black for Great Britain in 
the long view. Nor is the picture brightened by the steadily 
increasing figures of suicides, broken marriages, lunacy and 
mental defectives. There is also the growing power of Japan 
to be reckoned with—hungry for land and with an empty 
continent (Australia) within reach—and probably also of a 
regenerate China, swiftly modernising herself with Japanese 
technical assistance. Nearer home both Italy and Germany 
will within twenty-five years reach the zenith of their demo- 
graphic increase with populations of over 50,000,000 and 
75,000,000 respectively. The economic and financial situa- 
tion of both these countries, who are already Powers of the 
first magnitude, enjoying a magnificent morale and sense of 
unity, will be greatly improved. Great Britain’s decline will 
therefore be not only absolute but relative to the situation 
in which other great Powers give promise to finding them- 
selves. 

Many people in England ate instinctively aware of the 
plight into which their Empire is drifting and are instinc- 
tively adapting their minds, by decrying Imperialism, to the 
forthcoming inevitable retreat—from glory. It is an example 
of the fable of the Fox and Sour Grapes. 

Another reason for the widespread decrying of 
Imperialism in England to-day is a matter of policy, coupled 
with the well-known English national defect of self-righteous 
hypocrisy. The spread of pacifism and the pursuit of col- 
lective security is due to the same cause: an awareness that 
the defence of the Empire is becoming an increasingly 
difficult problem and the hope that others may be induced 
in the name of Peace to help Great Britain to maintain indefi- 
nitely the statu quo from fear of a general wat. To pose as a 
tamed lion ready to lie down with the lamb, to pretend that 
the Empire is an unfortunate reality due to a past age which 
has now been succeeded by a more enlightened one, and to 
excuse her refusal to give it up on the grounds that this 
would mean handing it over to less worthy imperialist 
Powers and so betraying her trust—all this is quite sound 
policy for a Power which is feeling the effects of old age and 
is no longer sure of itself. It is also quite good propaganda. 
It appeals to all the soft sentimentality of people all the world 
over corrupted by the ‘ immortal principles ’ of humanitarian 
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and parliamentary democracy ; and it is especially effective 
when backed behind the scenes by financial pressure. Defeatist 
and lying propaganda, backed by big finance, is an art which 
has been notably developed of recent years in London as 
well as in Moscow. 

Finally, the English of the twentieth century are rightly 
ashamed of much that was done in the nineteenth century, 
the century of utilitarianism, of unregulated individualism, 
of competitive capitalism—the century in which the Empire 
reached its apotheosis. They realise that their Imperialism 
has been largely a matter of commercial and financial exploita- 
tion of the weak by the strong. Their consciences genuinely 
prick them on this account. Moreover, English people 
have very little historical sense, logical sense, or imagina- 
tion. They understand very little of anything except what 
they can touch or see. They are essentially empiricists. 
The only Imperialism they know anything about is their 
own, and therefore, in the face of a guilty conscience about 
much of their own Imperial achievements, they pass from the 
particular to the general and are inclined nowadays to pro- 
pound the theory that all Imperialism is a wicked thing. 

This is not hypocrisy, but muddled thinking. Imperialism 
is a law of life. Imperial expansion in one way or another is 
the fatal necessity of every people who are full of a great 
vitality and creative energies. The will to power, to grow 
wealthy, to influence and guide events, to set the tone of 
culture, to be the object of honour and respect, is the natural 
prerogative of every individual and of every people. Because 
it is a law of life—in fact, a manifestation of life and a measure 
of its exuberance—it is as admirable as life itself. The 
spectacle of a man of humble origin who succeeds in rising 
to a great position is not one to deplore but to encourage. 
The same is true of peoples and nations. If there is anything 
to deplore, it is only the abuse or misuse of means and of 
power once attained. Imperialism is therefore not to be 
condemned as such, but to be judged by its achievements. 
If the achievements are, on balance, good (for nothing is 
perfect), a given Imperialism is justified. If not, it deserves 
to be. destroyed. 

It is a reflection on the British achievement that so many 
English people have come to the conclusion that Imperialism 
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is inherently wicked. They have forgotten the example of 
Rome, to which the modern world owes almost everything, 
directly or indirectly. They do not realise—partly because 
they are still themselves the victims of doctrinaire Liberalism 
and of its economic counterpart, Capitalism—that the empires 
of the twentieth century will be very different from the empires 
of the nineteenth century. They have not yet faced the fact 
that the twentieth century is going to be the century of 
Fascism and that Fascism is the revival under modern condi- 
tions of the beneficent spirit of Rome. Those few who do 
realise this fact are apt to react against it. For the pre- 
dominant culture of Great Britain is Protestant and therefore 
traditionally anti-Rome. ‘This, indeed, is the main trouble 
at the back of Anglo-Italian relations. Englishmen are 
instinctively aghast that the Rome which they thought dead 
has risen again. 


The key to understanding British Imperialism lies in the 
biggest fact of British history—namely, that for 1000 years 


Great Britain was Catholic and that for not yet 400 years 
has she been Protestant. Her culture is accordingly only 
Protestant above ground. Its roots are Catholic. Her 
Imperialism is therefore a blend of two traditions: the 
Carthaginian, as I like to call it, or Protestant tradition—the 
Roman or Catholic. 

There is no reason for the English people to be ashamed 
of their Empire. If only they possessed the vitality for a 
moral revolution, meaning a return to their Roman origins, 
they could reform their Empire and make it the glorious 
thing it promised to be. Unfortunately, this vitality, as I 
have attempted to show, appears to be lacking; and the 
gteat majority of the British people, who are proud of their 
Empire, are really only proud of their power. That is not 
enough, for the British Empire needs reforming—not in the 
way it is being reformed at present, by a succession of sur- 
renders to agitation, but by strong and sympathetic rule, 
directed to improve the lot of the masses and to nourish 
them with something besides bread alone. 

The record of British administration all the world over is 
an admirable one—a truly Roman one, honest and efficient. 
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The rule of law has been introduced everywhere, and equality 
before the law. The people have been rescued from the 
arbitrary rule of self-indulgent or bloodthirsty tyrants. 
Justice and fair play have been made open to all. Oppor- 
tunity to rise from the lowest rung on the social ladder to 
the highest has been secured for all in a measure previously 
unknown. The example of character, devotion to duty, 
fearlessness and hard, conscientious work, has been mag- 
nificently displayed for the edification of millions. This is 
something to be proud of indeed; and young imperialist 
nations like Italy have plenty to learn, not only from British 
experience, but also from British example. 

There is, however, another side to the picture—the 
Carthaginian side, which is due to the unregulated indivi- 
dualism which was introduced by the Protestant culture and 
reached its climax during the past century when the British 
Empire was systematised. Even in the self-governing 
Dominions colonisation has been mainly capitalistic—that is 
to say, the aim of the agricultural settler has been not so much 
to settle permanently on the land but to make his fortune, 
sell his land, and retire. This is the exact opposite of the 
Roman tradition, which sets use above profit. The Car- 
thaginian is a Semite and worships mammon. Protestantism 
is like unto it and in many ways can be shown to be a kind of 
neo-Judzism, founded on the Old Testament rather than on 
the New. 

During the nineteenth century it was considered economic 
heresy to interfere with the interplay of individual interests 
pursuing wealth. It was considered political heresy for 
Governments to engage in economic and social activities 
unless invited to do so by a strong demand from some 
quarter. The result of these theories was to circumscribe 
and severely limit the excellent intentions of the civil servants 
of the British Empire who, recruited for the most part from 
among the younger sons of an aristocracy descended from 
the Normans and educated on the classics, were imbued 
with genuine Roman traditions. Their work was done well. 
Their sins were sins of omission rather than of commission. 
While they freed the peoples of the Empire from the tyranny 
of corrupt and arbitrary rule, they allowed them to be 
delivered over to the tyranny of the capitalist or the rapacious 
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landlord. In India, for example, the village industries came 
to be destroyed by industrialism, with the result that the 
peasant’s lot is now economically worse than before the 
advent of British rule. He has lost part of his traditional 
means of livelihood, prices for him have risen, and he has 
become the prey of the moneylender. Debt pursues him 
and his heirs to the grave. Little has been done for him 
because he was unorganised and inarticulate. His voice was 
unable to formulate any compelling demand on the Govern- 
ment for action, which accordingly left him to his fate. 
Famine relief and medical assistance in times of epidemic 
were accorded to him, but very little else. 

Organised capital was articulate enough. It demanded 
railways and arterial roads, the right to finance irrigation and 
other great public works (but always on a strictly commercial, 
profit-making basis), ports, telephones, and modern equip- 
ment of every description. ‘The Government accepted these 
demands and India has consequently been equipped with 
all kinds of magnificent and up-to-date plant. This has 
made the country’s resources accessible and brought about 
numberless indirect benefits. It has helped the great majority 
of the people to increase in numbers without the previous 
periodical scourges of famine which kept numbers down to 
within the margin of subsistence. But the effect has been 
less to improve the lot of the masses than to improve the 
opportunity of the capitalists, British first and later Indian. 
Terrible slums have consequently been allowed to grow up 
in the great industrialised cities, and the vast majority of 
Indians remain undet-paid and under-fed, ignorant, badly 
housed, filthy, diseased and subservient. 

Similarly, education was afforded with a view to creating 
a middle class of clerks with a knowledge of English to staff 
the offices of the bureaucracy and the great English commercial 
and industrial houses. Little was done, however, for genuine 
culture. Indian craftsmanship has waned, India’s artistic 
life has withered. Little has been done either to revive the 
gteat traditions of Indian art and philosophy or to introduce 
European culture as distinct from European mechanical 
technique. Lord Curzon was one of the few Viceroys who 
cared sufficiently for culture to leave his mark in this field. 
He rescued the decaying monuments of India’s past civilisa- 
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tion, restored them and saw to it that they would be: pre- 
served. But there is little else to show in this respect within 
British India to-day. There are no great collections of art, 
there is no live theatre, no music. There is not an orchestra 
in all India capable of playing a Beethoven symphony pass- 
ably well. There is, indeed, no artistic life whatever beyond 
that in the Indian tradition which is fostered by a handful 
of enlightened maharajahs. India has become a cultural 
desert despite 150 years of British rule. 

The Protestant tradition is also responsible for the segte- 
gation of the conquered from the conquerors, and con- 
sequently for the growth of racial hatred. The English have 
not sought to make friends with educated Indians, many of 
whom are as good as any European. There has been no 
attempt to assimilate Indian culture, no attempt to understand 
the Indian soul. The bureaucracy has become more and more 
complicated, aloof and inhuman. ‘The great Indian poet 
Tagore has aptly likened it ‘to those American patent foods 
which the human hand has never touched ’—pure and un- 
corrupt, but soulless. Nothing has therefore been done to 
create an Imperial patriotism. ‘There are plenty of Indians 
who feel loyalty towards individual Englishmen, whom they 
have learnt to respect for their clean lives, integrity and fair- 
mindedness ; but there is no sign of any growth of Imperial 
loyalty or sense of a common destiny with Britain. On the 
contrary, the sentiment of the country is centrifugal. It 
aspires to complete separation from Britain at the earliest 
opportunity. Yet if Britain leaves India, the lot of the 
Indian will be worse than ever. Internecine strife, the sacking 
of cities, rape and murder, economic disaster and disunity 
will follow inevitably. 

The same desire to be rid of British rule is universal 
among the peoples of other countries conquered by Britain 
—Ireland, Malta, Cyprus, Palestine, Egypt, Ceylon, Burma. 
They all tell the same tale. Only in some parts of Polynesia 
and negro Africa are the benefits of British rule positively 
appreciated—probably owing to the fact that these peoples 
are so primitive that the white man is still something of a 
god for them. 

Italy is still an imperial Power in infancy. But the 
difference between the Roman and Carthaginian, the Catholic 
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and the Protestant ideas of empire can be seen in comparing 
Rhodes with Cyprus. The Roman spirit is limited in Cyprus 
to the efficient and just administration bestowed for the past 
sixty years by the British officials. But the Carthaginian 
spirit is exemplified there by the continued primitive state 
of the agriculture, the destruction of the forests, the poor 
facilities for education, the decay of the ancient monuments, 
the absence of governmental initiative to develop the island, 
the lack of all intercourse (beyond the bare formalities) 
between the Greeks and the British. As The Times has stated 
in a recent leading article, ‘It is no credit to fifty years of 
British rule that in 1933 the Cypriot peasantry were eating 
weeds and owed something like {2,000,000 to the money- 
lender.’ 

In Rhodes, on the other hand, the Italians have already 
(a matter of fifteen years’ work only) created a terrestrial 
paradise. Agriculture has been improved, model farms and 
travelling agricultural chairs created; forests have been 
protected and reafforestation pushed forward; schools, 
including facilities for higher and technical education, have 
been multiplied ; the ancient monuments have been restored ; 
local industries have been fostered; magnificent roads and 
hotels have been built; pure water supply, irrigation and 
hygiene have been introduced. At the same time Greeks 
and Italians of the same class meet socially on an equal 
footing and interchange ideas. Already there is a movement 
among the Greeks towards a sense of imperial loyalty ; and 
even those Greeks who are still passionately desirous of 
eventual union with Greece are appreciative of the benefits 
of Italian rule. One prominent Greek irredentist confessed 
to me that ‘ when the Dodecanese comes to be united with 
Greece, ours will be—thanks to the Italians—the most pro- 
gtessive area in the whole kingdom.’ 

Roman rule insists on respect for authority. Carthaginian 
rule is more tolerant of disloyalties and the outward expres- 
sion of political opinion. It prides itself on this liberal spirit. 
But it is doubtful to what extent the subject races benefit 
from it. It merely invites rebellion, and then there is only 
the alternative of surrender or ruthless repression. The 
introduction of democratic and parliamentary reforms in 
India are entirely unsuited to the country. They will lead 
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to much corruption and a costlier administration, when 
precious money is needed for social reform. All that can be 
said in favour of these changes is that they have made the 
demand for social reform articulate and brought British and 
Indian into closer contact with each other. But under Roman 
tule it is not necessary to create the cumbrous and corrupt 
institutions of parliamentary democracy in order to bring 
about these beneficial results; for Roman rule aims spon- 
taneously at assimilation and social uplift ; and in its Catholic 
tradition it makes for that human intercourse which is 
indispensable for a permanent association between the con- 
querors and the conquered. The essence of Roman Impe- 
tialism is architectural—the dream of building something 
both permanent and beautiful. 

It is perfectly true that there would be few, if any, archi- 
tects, if the profession of architect was not also a means of 
livelihood. But it would be wholly false to assert on this 
account that the main motive of an architect is gain. Archi- 
tects look forward to securing their fees, but their work is 
inspired by an artistic aim. Similarly, an expanding country 
is undoubtedly spurred on to expand by her needs and her 
desires for wealth and place. But there is no reason why her 
main ambitions should not be inspired, similar to the true 
architect’s, by a desire to build up a civilisation which will 
be good in the sight of both God and man, and on that 
account endure in its influence for ever afterwards. 

This is the spirit animating Fascist Italy. Rhodes and 
Libya already afford examples of the new type of twentieth- 
century empire, which is destined to take the place of the 
nineteenth-century type. For the latter there is no future. 
It must either reform or disappear without leaving behind 
it a trace. I dare prophesy that in twenty-five years’ time the 
results achieved in Ethiopia under that great Roman, Marshal 
Graziani, will have restored the good name of Imperialism. 
Imperialist, thanks to Italy, will no longer be an adjective 
of opprobrium even among the British ‘ intelligentsia.’ 


J. S. BARNEs. 
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CONSIDERATIONS ON THE ETHICS OF 
IMPERIALISM 


Il. 
An ANswER TO Mr, J. S. BARNEs 
By Ricuarp AcLaNpb, M.P. 


I FIND it difficult to reply to Mr. J. S. Barnes’ article, for the 
words chosen are designed to obscure, rather than to reveal, 
the true concepts which the author has in mind; and over 
and over again when one extracts the true concepts from the 
well-sounding phrases they seem to me to be remote from 
the realities of the situation, and to ignore other parallel or 
alternative conceptions. May I give a few examples of what 
I mean ? 

I propose to put the fourth paragraph into clear and 
accurate language. It sounds quite good as it stands, but 
this is what I understand Mr. Barnes to mean: ‘ As our 
rearmament programme advances, there will come a moment 
when we shall be strong enough to pick a quarrel and declare 
wat (on somebody or other), but we will not have the courage 
to do it ; so the decline will set in again, unless some “‘ moral ” 
revolution occurs in the meantime which turns us into the 
sort of people who will declare war whenever we think the 
moment has artived when we could kill foreigners quicker 
than foreigners could kill us.’ I can only say, ‘May God 
save us from Mr. Barnes and his like!’ 

In the next paragraph we are told that the population is 
going to fall. No reference is made to the fact that this will 
happen, at or at about the same time, in every Western 
European nation, and that German and Italian population 
boosting have been ineffective. 

In the next paragraph we are told that Canada will ‘ refrain 
from burdening herself with the task of assisting . . . to 
maintain the rest of the Empire,’ and that the other Dominions 
697 
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are destined, ‘ for all intents and purposes, to secede.’ But is 
Canada burdening herself to-day? Great Britain burdens 
herself; witness the annual expenditure, for example, on 
capital construction works in the Colonies. But where is 
the burden of Renpise in the Canadian budget? I under- 
stand ‘ seceding’; but what does ‘for all intents and pur- 
poses ’ mean ? Does it mean that the Dominions will secede 
except for the purposes of receiving Governors-General 
chosen (sometimes) by His Majesty’s Government, and of 
appealing (when they chose) to the Privy Council? If so, 
the Dominions have ‘ for all intents and purposes’ seceded 
already. 

We are told that in fifteen or twenty years’ time Indian 
trade unionism will be organised and India determined to 
throw off British rule. Mr. Barnes apparently demands that 
we shall exterminate or permanently imprison every Indian 
engaged on the work of organisation. I can think of no 
more certain means of guaranteeing a revolution that would 
drive India to despair, and us out of India. 

If the reader cannot continue the cross-examination 
of Mr. J. S. Barnes in detail, I beg him to believe that 
I only refrain because I have something more important 
to say. 

His article is not an argument in favour of Fascism ; 
it is not an argument at all. It is a piece of mental wander- 
ing up and down over the whole face of the British Empire 
in a manner nicely calculated to leave the reader with a 
strong pro-Fascist bias in his mind. As such, it is typical 
of contemporary propaganda of British Fascists from Sir 
Oswald Mosley downwards. In order that the reader may 
be inoculated against this form of attack, it is essential to 
isolate the two fundamental ideas underlying the whole of 
Mr. Barnes’ case and to examine them on the broadest pos- 
sible lines before considering their Pane to the Empire. 
The fundamental ideas are these : 


(1) Fascism, or Roman tule, is necessary, in order to 
establish ‘ Authority ’ against ‘ Disloyalty.’ 

(2) Fascist Authority is necessary in order to safeguard 
the community against the disasters of ‘ Liberal ’ 
Capitalism. 
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“Roman rule,’ says Mr. Barnes, ‘ insists on respect for 
Authority, Carthaginian rule is more tolerant of Disloyalty.’ 
But surely the point is, whose authority and whose disloyalty ? 
Would Mr. Barnes have been prepared to support Lord 
Snowden if he had decided that in 1930 he would not tolerate 
the disloyalty of those who dared to advocate Protection 
while a Free Trade Chancellor was in authority ? I doubt it ; 
and I fear that Mr. Barnes really means that we ought to 
respect the authority of those who agree with him, and put 
down the disloyalty of those who do not. 

‘Little has been done [for the Indian peasant} because 
he is unorganised and inarticulate.’ Shall we, then, adopt 
Roman or Fascist rule and give the Indian peasant those 
rights of free organisation and unfettered articulation which 
are now enjoyed by Italian or German workers? ‘ No,’ says 
Mr. Barnes, that is unnecessary, because ‘ Roman rule aims 
spontaneously at assimilation and social uplift.’ 

There, I think, we have the core of the Fascist case. If, 
in relation to the business of government, the ordinary 
people are allowed to know, to think, to discuss, to organise 
and to vote, then, according to the Fascist claim, they make 
the most hideous mistakes and government becomes a slow, 
inefficient and ineffective process, Therefore, let us cut out 
all knowledge and thought, all democratic machinery, and 
let us have a dictator who can do what he likes, with us and 
for us. Only in that way can you have a government free 
from the trammels of democratic folly, free to pursue that 
policy which will promote the material well-being of the 
people, and to feed them ‘with something besides bread 
alone.’ ! 

This, then, is the case I have to meet, and I see at once 
why it is that Mr. J. S. Barnes has to take his case to the 
Colonies for its contemporary application. There are two 
reasons : 

1. When dealing with the natives of the Colonies, the 
right to think can be made to seem wholly unimportant— 
material well-being can be presented more easily as the sum 
total of human needs. 

2. In relation to the Colonies, and to them only, it cannot 


1 I quote this from Mr. J. S, Barnes ; but I think he has got it wrong. The correct 
quotation is ‘ something besides buster alone.’ 
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yet be proved that Fascist rule has failed to produce even 
material well-being. 

Mr. Barnes may praise the results in Rhodes if he likes. 
He will not persuade me willingly to adopt a system of 
government which has reduced the standard of life all over 
Germany and Italy. 

I shall not go further into the question of standard of 
life, because had Fascism maintained, or even improved, 
the standard of living in Germany or Italy, my case would 
not be affected. I insist that there are other things in human 
life besides material well-being. Oddly enough, Mr. Barnes 
agrees with me. ‘Something other than bread,’ he says, and 
‘aims at social uplift.’ I would prefer to say that the ultimate 
aim of humanity is the ennoblement of man, to which par- 
ticipation in government, based on free knowledge, free dis- 
cussion and free thought, is vital. If we are to be treated 
like sheep—fed by a benevolent shepherd whose decisions 
we may never challenge—we shall one day fall to their mental 
level.2 I cannot believe that Mr. Barnes would really feel 
that he was living a full or a dignified human life if he had to 
live under a dictator of whose whole policy he disapproved, 
and who forbade him ever to express his opinions, even if 
that dictator did supply him with an adequate standard of 
living. 

If Fascism kills all political thought and knowledge, what 
does it put in their place? Where and what is this ‘ social 
uplift ? which Roman rule spontaneously provides ? 


‘I get only mediocre effects because I was expecting enormous 
explosions whereas the little Abyssinian homes give no satisfaction 
to anyone bombing them. The incendiary bombs give satisfaction, 
at any rate one sees the fire. We set fire to the wooded hills and the 
little villages ; it was all most diverting. I began throwing bombs 
by hand. It was most amusing. A big “‘ zariba” was not easy to 
hit. I had to aim carefully. The wretches inside, seeing their roof 
burning, jumped out and ran like mad.’ 


This is Bruno Mussolini on his Abyssinian exploits in Voli 
Sulle Ambe, now recommended to all Italian schools.8 


* My argument holds good even if the ‘ shepherd ’ is benevolent and wise. When, 
as is more often the case, he is not, my argument is doubly effective. 

® Quoted from a letter in the New Statesman and Nation, October 23, 1937. In the 
book the passages I have quoted are not consecutive. 
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Let us look at one or two other aspects of Fascism. 
Is it or is it not an accident that the three Powers inspired 
by the Roman spirit are also the three Powers which cannot 
be trusted to observe any treaty to which they have put 
their name ? Incidentally, if Britain, France, Czecho-Slovakia 
and Russia all took Mr. Barnes’ advice and went Fascist 
to-morrow, is it suggested that German and Italian ‘ Macht 
Politik’ would come to an end? Of course not. We would 
then have seven nations instead of three playing at this 
* glorious ’ game of international lawlessness. 

Does Mr. J. S. Barnes agree with Dr. Goebbels, who says, 
‘Important is, not who is right, but who wins’? Is any 
system of justice possible when the courts are instructed to 
mete out punishment ‘according to “healthy”. public 
sentiment ’—in other words, according to the whim of the 
magistrate ? What happens to history when Fascists rewrite 
it so that the man who ‘ volunteered and died for his country 
is no longer a hero if his mother, or his wife, who mourn 
him is a Jew.’ What happens to the science of medicine 
when it can be seriously published that ‘ hereditary cancer is 
the conflict of races in the human body’?4 Are a people 
being accorded the dignity of men, or are they being treated 
as cattle, when their Government dare not let them know 
that a Russian aeroplane has flown over the North Pole ? 

It may be that Mr. J. S. Barnes is right when he says that 
the twentieth century will be the century of Fascism. If so, 
it will not be through the decadence of the British people, but 
through the decadence of the present Conservative Govern- 
ment. And in such an event, the twentieth century will 
witness a return to human barbarism, human ignorance, 
human brutality and injustice, human lying and human 
treachery. From such a degradation we may be certain that 
humanity will rescue itself some day through the most bloody 
revolution in all history. This is poor comfort for those of 
us who have to live in the world to-day. 

I now come to Mr. J. S. Barnes’ second argument—that 
Fascism is necessary in order to oppose ‘ Liberal Capitalism.’ 
How has it become possible for Fascist propagandists to put 

* The points in this and the last paragraph are taken from a splendid pamphlet, 


We or They, by Hamilton Armstrong, published by Macmillans of New York, and now, 
I believe, in this country also. 
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across this superb piece of political distortion? The story 
works itself out in seven stages : 


(1) Capitalists want to make bigger profits. 

(2) Simultaneously all over the world they demand 
protection. 

(3) To their surprise—but not to the surprise of a Liberal 
—this produces lower and not higher profits. 

(4) This ‘proves’ that the Communists were right in 
saying that Capitalism could not exist without beating 
down the standards of the workers, and the bosses 
thereupon decide that they must be beaten down. 

(5) They therefore finance the propaganda of some 
Fascist party. 

(6) To justify its failures, as the standard of living falls, 
Fascism must conduct propaganda campaigns against 
(a) the Jews, and/or (4) the foreigners. Huge re- 
armament (reviving a temporary and bogus busi- 
ness prosperity), followed by military adventures 
against weaker Powers, becomes necessary. 

(7) Finally, money is required, and there is now no 
remaining source, except the pockets of the indus- 
trialists, who find, to their surprise, that their own 
creature has grown too strong for them. Hence 
the Italian capital levy. 


It is this last stage of the Fascist journey which is 
enabling British Fascists to pretend that Fascism is the 
friend of working men. 

And now, at last, I can turn to the British Empire, to 
which Mr. Barnes devoted the greater part of his article. 
It will be found that my conceptions are very different from 
his. He desires that Imperial policy shall be directed to the 
‘ glorification of Britannia.’ He would apparently be ready 
to sacrifice great numbers of British people to this ‘ glorifica- 
tion of Britannia’>; and if a lot of foreigners were killed in 
the process as well, he would be even happier. I hold other 
views. I am not concerned with ‘glory.’ I hope that we 
shall pursue that Imperial policy which will contribute most 
to the creation of those conditions in which the individual 


5 In fairness to Mr. Barnes, I put on record my confidence that he would be pet- 
fectly willing to sacrifice his own life too. 
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citizen, whether of this country or of any other, will have the 
best chance of living in peace and liberty without the gnawing 
fear that he may be called upon to have his insides shot out 
for Mr. J. S. Barnes and Glory. I therefore say that it is 
first of all essential to preserve the Empire (not as such, but 
the Empire as a part of the civilised world) from the threat 
of highway robbery. This threat will be made by the Fascist 
Powers at no distant date, and, if things go on as they are 
now, they will be able to back this threat with overwhelming 
military and strategic force. 

Let it be quite clearly realised that we cannot defeat the 
Fascist menace out of our own resources. It is quite enough 
to remember that we nearly lost the last war with Italy and 
Japan on our side, with Spain friendly and neutral, with 
America on our side at the last, and an economic ally from 
the start, with no submarine base west of Zeebrugge, and 
with the air menace in its infancy. No efforts we may make 
in the realm of rearmament will save us if we have to meet 
in isolation the combined strength of Germany, Italy, and 
Japan—particularly if the whole of the colonial possessions 
of Spain are open to them as air and submarine bases. And 
it is quite certain that we shall not be able to persuade any 
nation in the world to fight for the British Empire, unless 
we are prepared to make some corresponding offer to them. 
Therefore, contemporary Liberalism still insists that we must 
put ourselves at the head of a group of nations pledged to 
defend international justice as such. Any nation may belong 
to the group, whatever its past record, so long as it will keep 
the rules. 

What are the rules ? The nations of the group must make 
concerted plans in advance by which they pledge themselves 
to render to each other every possible form of assistance if 
any is attacked. Each nation makes to some others, but not 
to all others, a pledge of immediate military support. Britain 
and France make mutual pledges of this kind to each other, 
and they take steps in advance to decide in detail precisely 
how these pledges are to be brought into operation in 
practice. Russia gives a similar pledge to Czecho-Slovakia. 
But all pledge to each other unlimited economic and financial 
support, and all pledge themselves to break off every sort of 
economic and financial relation with the aggressor. Lastly— 
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and this is the most essential pledge of all—each lets it be 
known beyond any doubt that if the aggressor threatens to 
shoot his way out of this economic boycott all will stand firm 
and will resist force with force. 

Liberals do not advance these proposals because they 
think it would be an easy matter to obtain such a group of 
nations so pledged, nor do they think that the creation of 
such a group would give the world an absolutely certain 
guarantee of permanent peace. They make these proposals 
because in the present state of the world they see no other 
proposals which do not quite inevitably lead to the complete 
destruction of civilisation (including the British Empire) at 
a not distant date. It comes to this—either the nations of 
the world will pool their resources in a collective determina- 
tion to resist international lawlessness now, or, in the course 
of the next few years, they will be swallowed up by inter- 
national lawlessness separately. 

I suspect that even if an archangel should give Mr. 
Barnes an absolute guarantee that this policy would per- 
manently preserve the peace of the world and the safety of 
the Empire, he would none the less reject it; because to 
co-operate with foreigners is not sufficiently glorious. 

But while we co-operate with others to show the world 
that both our territory and theirs shall be permanently closed 
to highway robbery, we are bound, at the same time, to make 
it clear that our territory is not permanently closed to reason. 
Does this obligation not fall equally upon the other colonial 
Powers? Yes, it does, of course, but it rests more heavily 
on Great Britain because we happen to tule a far greater 
Colonial Empire than does any other nation. The Dominions, 
of course, settle their own policy, and the most we can do is 
to advise. But we can and we must make it clear forthwith 
. that it is not our intention to develop the Colonial Empire 
as out own private garden. We can throw it open econo- 
mically, by reverting to the policy of the ‘ open door’ to all 
nations. In practice, the policy of good sense and of justice 
would be to revert to that policy only in favour of those 
nations which were co-operating sincerely in the develop- 
ment of the mutually defensive group. I am aware that 
economically the effect of this step would not be considerable. 
Morally it would be vitally important, and it would become 
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more so if we made it clear that it was not only the trade of 
other nations that we would welcome, but also that we would 
give every possible assistance to foreign nationals, in proper 
circumstances, to settle in our Colonies. These things would 
demonstrate the initiation of a Colonial policy deliberately 
designed to make the existence of the human race on this 
planet tolerable in the future. 

My only point of agreement with Mr. J. S. Barnes is 
where he says that in some cases we have not done enough 
to promote the well-being of subject races. But I deny him 
his right to suggest that this is due to the triumph of Liberal 
Capitalism over Roman administration. The.ideal of develop- 
ing the Empire for the benefit of the native races has been 
essentially the Liberal ideal. This ideal has not in all cases 
triumphed because it has too often succumbed to another 
ideal—namely, the ideal of developing the Empire for the 
profits either of the home country or of the white popula- 
tion which chooses to settle in the Empire. This ideal has 
been the ideal of Lord Beaverbrook and of some of the 
‘diehard’ Tories. I am glad to think that it is not the ideal 
of most of the Conservative Party. 

There is to me only one hope for the native races in our 
Empire, or in any other empire, and that is that the Liberal 
ideal shall triumph. May I take a concrete example? If 
Fascism is to be introduced into Kenya to ‘ save’ the native 
from Capitalism, by whom will this Fascism be administered ? 
By a political committee of the white settlers and planters, I 
rather suspect. Surely the one hope of the Kenya natives is 
that through the triumph of the Liberal idealism of the best 
of the whites, in Kenya and at home, the Kenya natives 
may be gradually led towards an effective share in self- 
government. It will be difficult ; there will be mistakes ; it 
will be a long process. But it is the only hope of the coloured 
peoples. 

Does Mr. J. S. Barnes seriously suggest that the opposite 
policy should be pursued? Has he thought out what this 
means ? ‘Insist on respect for authority ’ sounds so big and 
warm. Does Mr. Barnes realise what it means in practice ? 
Does he mean that we shall now announce to the world 
that never shall we allow the native peoples of the Empire 


a share in their self-government ? Does he mean that for 
VoL. CXXII—No. 730 AA 
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that purpose, from now onwards, all over the Empire, we 
shall systematically shoot or imprison anyone who dares to 
say, or to write, that our administration is misguided, unfair, 
or inefficient ? If he does, can anyone think of any policy 
which would more certainly entail the loss of our Empire, 
through rivers of blood, long before the end of Mr. J. S. 
Barnes’ Fascist twentieth century ? 

When equal economic and trading opportunities in 
colonial empires have been given to nationals of all States 
co-operating in the mutually defensive group; when the 
group has established its authority, and, through its authority, 
has brought about a general reduction in, and an international 
control over, armaments; when it has been firmly estab- 
lished that the well-being of native populations, to be achieved 
through their gradual education towards self-government, 
is the aim of all Colonial policy, then there would seem to 
be no reason why we should not transfer to others, or 
co-operate with others in, the task of administering part at 
any rate of our Colonial Empire. One might also hope that 
other colonial Powers would be prepared to pursue a similar 
policy. 

This, however, taises very large issues, none of which 
arises immediately, and I doubt if I would be competent to 
deal with them quite apart from all questions of space. I 
have answered Mr. J. S. Barnes. 


RIcHARD ACLAND. 
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A SPECIAL AREA—AND SARDINE TINS 


By Witit1am NuNN 


THERE is a part of England which, although familiar to almost 
every Englishman, is yet unknown. The Londoner, pack on 
back, his pale knees, or hers, exposed for a brief fortnight to 
the strange sun, and the forthright Mancunian, bent on being 
‘ the life of the party,’ with his boisterous bonhomie and his 
jettisoned beer bottles, know nothing of the real life of the 
people who live in West Cumberland, that area which lies 
between the sea and the wonderful hills, fells, and lakes of 
Lakeland. Most of the visitors to Cumberland come in 
holiday spirit to enjoy the natural beauty of the county, to 
seek health and change of scene. ‘There are comparatively 
few who realise that sea, hill, and fell frame an area in which 
the struggle for existence is desperately hard. 

Early in 1933 two members of the Department of Eco- 
nomics and Commerce of Manchester University published a 
Report upon the area. It was a depressing document, its 
effect heightened by the incontestability of many of its state- 
ments. Its authors started by putting their fingers on the 
main fact—that 


The region has shown no tendency at all towards that diversification 
of industry which is the only method by which an area with declining 
staple industries can maintain its importance. It continues to lean largely 
upon those industries which, it will generally be agreed, must continue 
to employ decreasing numbers of workpeople in this country. 


Diversification of industry is not a feature of the area. 
Coal mining, iron and steel manufacture, and iron-ore 
mining are the activities upon which the prosperity of the 
area mainly depends. Its remaining important industry, 
agriculture, is materially affected by the condition of the 
others. 

The general impression conveyed by the Report was that 
7°97 
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the ‘ native’ industries of the area either had declined or 
were declining owing to causes arising out of economic 
conditions, and that there was little hope of substantial 
improvement. It was emphasised that geographically the 
area is unfortunately situated, that it is more or less isolated 
from the great industrial consuming districts, and that its 
sea and land transport facilities are poor. Expansion of the 
coal trade, it was pointed out, had been adversely affected by 
the restriction of the export market ; the pig-iron industry 
had been hit by the economic slump and hampered by expen- 
sive transport; and the steel industry, using the Bessemer 
process, had been beaten by the competition of the open- 
hearth method used elsewhere. But the most depressing 
section of the Report dealt with the prospects of the iron- 
ore mining industry, which had, according to the authors, 
practically no hope of revival, the mines being exhausted and 
there being, apparently, little chance of the development of 
new fields. The conclusions of the Report were substantially 
confirmed by Mr. J. C. C. Davidson (now Lord Davidson), 
who made an investigation into the state of the area later in 
the year, at the instance of the Government. 

Both Reports tended to convey the impression that West 
Cumberland’s hopes for the future lay in the development 
of new industries, although neither explained how the trans- 
port difficulties which had affected the old industries would 
not affect the new. Stress was laid upon the desirability of 
encouraging land-settlement schemes, although, again, no 
attempt was made to show where the markets would be 
found. Probably none of the reporters had the thought, or, 
if they had, had dismissed it as wildly impractical, of sug- 
gesting that the only hope of success for their proposals lay 
in the drastic levelling out of transport charges, as the Post 
. Office levels out the cost of letter-carrying. There were, 
however, people who had some knowledge of the area who 
believed that the iron-ore industry was one of the basic facts 
of the situation, and that activity in that industry would assist 
the coal, pig-iron, and steel industries. It was true that, 
unless the iron and steel concerns could sell their products, 
the iron-ore miners must work short time or close down. 
But in 1933 it was evident to anyone with ordinary political 
insight that iron and steel were likely to be heavy require- 
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ments in the not far distant future. Through the smoke- 
screen of politics could be seen the inevitable rearmament of 
the country. 

The Government was urged to take steps which would 
make it possible for the iron-ore industry to meet the call. 
Suggestions were made that the industry should be encouraged 
to keep its hold by: being helped by central pumping schemes 
(one mine was actually meeting a charge of 25. 6d. a ton for 
pumping alone), by being assisted to secure better freight 
charges, by being relieved of the expense of surveying and 
testing new fields, by having established a compulsory quota 
of usage of British ore in British steel, and, finally, by being 
given financial assistance for the continuance of production 
and the banking of the ore upon the surface. The iron and 
steel industries received very substantital aid from tariffs ; 
the iron-ore industry was left unaided to fight the competition 
of cheap foreign ore, carried mainly in foreign ships. 

To-day, owing largely to rearmament, the pig-iron and 
steel concerns are flourishing and in such dire need of raw 
material that the Government is asking the general com- 
munity to bring out its scrap—its old bedsteads, kettles, 
bicycles, and even sardine tins. In the little township of 
Cleator Moor, which is entirely a mining community, 62 per 
cent. of the men were workless in 1933. Had they been 
assisted to keep their employment there might have been on 
the surface an available supply, not of sardine tins, but of the 
highest quality iron-ore. 

In 1933 the Reports suggested that fresh deposits of ore 
were unlikely to be found; to-day a company is seeking 
powers to let down half the township of Cleator Moor so 
that they may work the ore which lies close beneath the 
surface. They may get their powers; but five valuable 
years have been lost since the Government was informed on 
sound authority of the existence of this deposit—years 
which the men of Cleator Moor have spent in impoverish- 
ment, living upon the ‘ dole ’ at the public expense. 

According to the financial columns of The Times, six 
million tons of iron-ore were imported into the country in 
1936. Probably nearly half of that amount was hematite iron- 
ore. An out-turn of two million tons would keep every 
employable hematite miner in West Cumberland fully 
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employed, and there would be no unemployment problem 
left in the mining area. 

In the meantime, a hard-working Special Commissioner 
and an energetic body of men forming a Development Com- 
mittee are scratching about trying to attract new industries 
to an area which is ‘ off the map,’ groups of men have been 
set on small holdings, and the Forestry Commissioners have 


been instructed to blanket the scenery of Lakeland with 


conifers so that unemployment may be relieved. Some 
success appears to be likely to attend the efforts to establish 
new industries, but if and when they come they can do little 
to affect the main problem. Small holdings at the public 
expense must necessarily have but a problematical chance of 
success when hard-working and life-experienced men find 
that it is barely possible to wrest more than a mean existence 
out of a holding, and are doomed to certain failure if no 
action is taken to maintain markets in the area. If the main 
industries are not flourishing there can be no markets. And 
the efforts of the Forestry Commissioners have, so far, 
resulted in the displacement of sheep, farmers and shepherds, 
and the employment of a smaller number of men, not from 
the industrial unemployed, at low rates of wages, and in 
many instances for only about half the year. The afforestation 
areas are inaccessible to the industrial unemployed. All this 
is merely toying with the problem. The plain fact is that the 
rehabilitation of the iron-ore mining industry would clear 
the lower half of West Cumberland of its unemployment. 
The country is in desperate need of raw material for the 
production of iron and steel. But, so far, in spite of the 
repeated statements of the case made since the year 19 32, the 
Government has rendered no assistance except by receiving 
deputations, listening politely, and making vague and futile 
gestures. 

Perhaps it was too much to expect that two or three years 
before rearmament became publicly a Government policy the 
political leaders should have had the leisure or inclination to 
consider a matter so comparatively trifling as the plight of a 
small community of miners in remote Cumberland. It may 
have been that some of those leaders foresaw that steel would 
be required in enormous quantities and have remembered 
that steel is not a raw product ; if they had that vision, they 
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probably thought that the great steel concerns were quite 


capable of finding their own supplies in the future as they 
had done in the past. It would not occur to them to connect 
the political situation in Spain, and the war-cloud gathering 
darkly over that country, with the question of the supply of 
raw material for the manufacture of steel. But the Depart- 
ment of Mines was aware of the facts, or should have been if 
it had given heed to the representations made. A great deal 
of time had been occupied in forcing those facts upon its 
attention. The War Department, and the Admiralty too, 
had been invited to consider the question. Every member 
of the Government, and, indeed, every member of Parlia- 
ment in the Government ranks, had received the ‘ case.’ The 
subject had been raised in the House on several occasion, It 
was aited at the Conservative Conference in 1935. 

In all this time, had there been no intercommunication 
between department and department ? Is it possible that in a 
matter so vital as the supply of an essential raw material it 
was no one’s business to plan ahead? If it is true that the 
leaders have no time to think, were there no advisers more 
leisured to whom the question could have been delegated ? 
Or, as seems likely, have the Government been wrongly 
advised ? Whatever may be the answers to these questions, 
one fact is indisputable: nothing has been done officially to 
make it possible for West Cumberland to produce more ore 
from its known mines or to seek out new deposits. But an 
appeal has been made for sardine tins. 


Wiii1am Nunn. 
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THE PLACE OF ‘PLANNING’ IN A 
DEMOCRATIC GOVERNMENT 


By Sr Dante, HAti 


StncE the world war was fought ‘ to make the world safe for 
democracy ’ we have become familiar with the negation of 
that principle, actual as well as theoretical. We perhaps 
dismiss the denunciations of Mussolini and Hitler and their 
apologists as attempts to provide a facade for the autocracies 
they respectively have created, while the Communists excuse 
the tyranny they exercise as a temporary necessity until their 
own ‘ one class ’ interpretation of democracy has consolidated 
its power. But even in England we find a vigorous trend of 
public opinion decrying the democratic basis of government, 
attributing to it all the maladjustments. of the administration 
and professing a longing, however platonic, for the advent of 
the ‘ strong man.’ Such a point of view is too general to be 
treated as negligible: it may easily lead to a false step in our 
history ; it will be wise to examine its sources and consider 
how to meet whatever is valid in the criticism. 

It is not enough to reaffirm our faith in democracy or to 
say that the British people are essentially democratic ; of late 
years we have seen too many examples of how a nation may 
be stampeded into an autocracy that is cloaked by intensive 
propaganda and protected by force from all expression of 

dissentient opinion. ‘ Democracy ’ is a word that has become 
almost meaningless ; no modern State is democratic in the 
original sense of the word ; the mere weight of numbers and 
size makes it impossible that every citizen can participate in 
the government. Regarded en masse, the citizens are becoming 
" passive recipients of government that is in the hands of a 
relatively small administrative class ; the real question is how 
and by whom those officials shall be controlled. Even in 
Great Britain anyone whose experience runs back into the 
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last century must be conscious how weakened has become 
the expression of public opinion and how little the public is 
told under a managed Press and a B.B.C. constrained to put a 
smooth, comfortable face on things. We shall get closer to 
the problem if we forgo the discussion of first principles and 
concentrate our attention, not so much on an undefined 
democracy, as upon the system of parliamentary government 
that we have practised for the last 300 years. 

Without doubt that system is creaking in its joints and 
requires readjustment to the changed conditions of the world. 
Substantially Parliament as a machine of government is the 
same as it emerged from the revolution of 1688. The franchise 
has been enlarged to add to the difficulties, the seat of power 
has shifted from a landed aristocracy to a widely diffused 
commercial plutoctacy, but the House of Commons still 
remains a reasonably representative body of men who in most 
cases have experience of administration and are in that sense 
experts in government. But in what follows the word 
‘expert’ will be restricted to men who possess technical 
familiarity with some branch of industry or science, as 
distinct from administrative capacity. A man may control a 
great steel firm with success and yet possess no fundamental 
knowledge of steel-making. 

In its turn, the Cabinet does not consist of experts, but 
of men who have been picked out by their judgment in affairs 
and for the influence they can command. Their essential 
justification is that they have been chosen among their fellows 
for those indefinable qualities that command confidence. The 
machinery of administration was systematised, purified and 
given a notable degree of efficiency in the mid-nineteenth 
century, but, like Parliament and the Cabinet, it is non- 
technical, marked by judgment and common-sense and, 
happily, free from a desire to engross power. The members 
of our Civil Service and of its extensions in the municipal 
services are still citizens rather than bureaucrats. 

This machinery of government was efficient under the 
conditions that prevailed during the nineteenth century, when 
the guiding principle was to avoid interference with industry 
and the functions of the departments of State were regulatory 
and not constructive—confined to such matters as police, 


public health, education and social services. But conditions 
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have changed through the increasing pace of industrial dis- 
covery and the growth of organisations possessed of resources 
that almost enable them to speak on equal terms to Govern- 
ments. High finance, the great industrial combinations with 
international linkages, the concentration of the popular Press 
in a few hands, with its control of national propaganda, are 
all creations of the last half-century that can shake Govern- 
ments and modify their action. Willingly or not, Govern- 
ments are now forced to take a hand in industry, and their 
departments have to administer constructive instead of merely 
regulatory policies. It is in this respect that our machinery 
is becoming inadequate. What is the substance in the 
complaints of the younger and more active-minded people 
of to-day that is rendering them impatient of our representa- 
tive government and is turning them on the one hand towards 
Fascism and on the other towards Communism? They are 
exasperated by the slowness of governmental action and look 
for the strong man who will get things done. For nine years 
Waterloo Bridge hung broken-winged across the Thames, a 
staring reproach in the very heart of the Empire to our 
inability to take a decision. Perhaps, again, the solution 
eventually adopted was determined as much by pique and 
political jealousy as by the considered needs of the situation. 
This is a trivial example, but it illustrates what forces of 
opposition can be organised against any action. The critics 
urge that Parliament is only responsive to popular pressure, 
that the only measures to be introduced are those which can 
command an emotional appeal, and that matters of vital 
importance to the nation are ignored because they are without 
a slogan. Men feel that vested interests receive undue con- 
sideration because of the skill with which they can work up 
an outcry; short views and inefficient compromises alone 
prevail. 

' Whatever may be the feelings of the man in the street 
towards the Duce’s Government, he recognises that it has 
made the city of Rome worthy of its ancient glory, that it has 
in a short time carried through great schemes of amelioration 
of the land and of public health, and that it has introduced a 
new standard of efficiency into Italian life. This, indeed, is 
the crux—efficiency. One may have every sympathy with 
the view that the best-governed State is the one in which the 
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Government least interferes and that the mark of a civilised 
people is its capacity of conducting its life with the least 
amount of law and direction, but the world has become 
bitterly competitive, and there is a necessity upon Govern- 
ments to become efficient. So the problem before democracy, 
and particularly before our form of parliamentary government, 
is how to ensure the necessary degree of efficiency—how, in 
fact, to introduce ‘ planning ’ into its administrative machinery. 

‘ Planning,’ however, is not to be understood as that drive 
of the whole machinery of government to set the nation on a 
new track, such as the ‘ Five-Years Plan’ of the Soviet or 
the ‘Four-Years Plan’ of Germany. Few Englishmen 
believe that an autocratic Government can organise a nation 
to meet the manifold complexity of human life, though it 
might degrade it into an ant or bee community. The word is 
here used for that degree of foresight in the conduct of public 
affairs that will take long views, that will anticipate the effect 
of material progress on the social organism and will concern 
itself with matters affecting the welfare of the people but 
which exercise little popular appeal and pass unheeded in the 
political struggle. The world is changing too rapidly in 
certain directions to allow the whole of wisdom to be summed 
up in * Wait and see’ or to justify us in trusting to improvisa- 
tion when the occasion arrives. 

The conception of planning is by no means ignored in 
our system; the Electricity Board is an example, and the 
legislation of the last six years affecting agriculture is poten- 
tially far-reaching in its effect, though it has by no means been 
developed to its logical conclusion. These are, however, but 
partial schemes, and are open to the criticism that their 
bearing upon other schemes of development may not have 
been considered. It has been urged, for example, that the 
Electricity Board should have had a wider reference and 
should have been a Power Board, which would have embraced 
the production and distribution of gas and coal as well as of 
electricity. Our planning is defective in that our schemes are 
usually piecemeal, without provision for the consideration of 
their place in the national economy as a whole. 

It is necessary to trace in some detail the procedure by 
which a measure is prepared for submission to Parliament. 
The initiative rests with the Minister and his department : 
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the need for legislation may have been put to the Minister by 
the Cabinet ; it may be his own idea or it may be submitted 
to the Minister by his department, perhaps in response to 
pressure from outside interests. But, on the Minister giving 
instructions, his department will provide him with a critical 
discussion of the subject, proposals upon which legislation 
may be based, and estimates of their cost. The Minister 
decides upon the line of action to be taken and requests the 
Treasury to instruct the parliamentary draftsmen to confer 
with the legal advisers of the department and prepare a draft 
Bill. This may involve prolonged and confidential discussion 
with the representatives of the interests affected, and with the 
Treasury on the financial aspects, before a final draft is reached. 
This then goes before a Committee of the Cabinet, and finally, 
with a brief memorandum from the Minister, before the 
Cabinet itself, by whom it may be referred back to the Cabinet 
Committee and to the department. When approved, the 
department has still to put it before the whips in order to 
ascertain when parliamentary time can be found for it. Nor 
is this reference a mere matter of form, for the whips have a 
lively appreciation of the tactical value of a Bill. All con- 
tentious legislation will be judged as a party asset or other- 
wise, and the sort of measure which may be of great public 
utility but will attract little support to balance some deter- 
mined sectional opposition will receive a very cold reception. 
It will be evident that at no stage does the measure receive an 
independent technical review, nor may it obtain any con- 
sideration of its impact upon elements in the community that 
are not ostensibly affected. Such criticism can only come from 
members of the Cabinet, all of whom are busy men, rarely 
possessed of any special knowledge of the subject, and on 
general principles indisposed to interfere with another 
Minister’s affairs, except from the political point of view. 

On: the technical side the department’s view goes pretty 
well without question, though it may easily occur that the 
opinion of such technical men as are within the department 
have been overruled and ignored by the chief administrative 
officers who have the preparation of the measure. It is not 
unknown that a technical officer may be instructed to state a 
case and give evidence in direct opposition to his own opinion ; 


if called on, his business is to support the office policy. Since 
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all questions turn upon finance, the Treasury officials may 
have put forward alternative proposals of their own ; to what 
extent they do so is largely a matter of the nature of the 
measure and the accidental familiarity of the particular 
official with it, and he can easily be overridden by a deter- 
mined Minister. Nor when the Bill reaches the House is there 
any security that it will receive technical examination. In 
committee all elements of opposition will find expression, for 
more than one member is certain to be briefed by someone 
among his constituents. It is the social and political aspects of 
the Bill that will be discussed, even if Mr. Birrell’s remark be 
true that the chief change he had noticed in his time in the 
House of Commons had been the substitution of second- 
reading speeches for real committee work. 

These considerations apply not only to new legislation 
but to many activities of a department or public board, which 
may possess a general sanction for the purpose, though the 
concrete proposal may have to come before the House, 
perhaps to lie on the table for a stated number of days. The 
most notable illustrations are supplied by proposals for the 
compulsory acquisition of land. The department makes its 
plans—naturally enough, from its own point of view; the 
actual choice may be the work of an officer whose opinion, 
without further inquiry, is successively endorsed as it passes 
up the office. When the proposal is made known there may 
be considerable public opposition; but, however vocal, it 
is rarely very pertinent, because the protesters have not access 
to all the material facts, and rarely can organise an inquiry to 
state an alternative case. The department’s amour propre 
is aroused, as it is in the nature of services and departments 
to resent outside criticism ; it has committed itself toa scheme, 
and, rather than reconsider it from the starting-point, it digs 
in to support its own officer. If the opposition is active 
enough, questions may be asked in Parliament and the matter 
may be raised in the Cabinet. Then the Minister is briefed 
in support of his case; few of the other Ministers have any 
technical views of the question, and in any case are not 
disposed to question the responsibility of a Minister for his 
own job. If the outcry is loud enough, if it can touch some 
sympathetic chord in public opinion, the Minister may be 
advised to find an alternative. Of recent years we have 
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seen popular protest cause the abandonment of proposals to 
make bombing-grounds of some of the open country still left 
in England and to erect a munitions factory near Maidenhead ; 
but these decisions reflect only the volume of opposition 
aroused, and not informed criticism of the proposal in all its 
aspects. The Air Ministry continues to select the best agri- 
cultural land in the district ; the Metropolitan Water Board, 
in order to construct a reservoir, is evicting the leading 
market gardener in Britain—a centre of illumination for a 
vital industry—without a protest from the Ministry of 
Agriculture. Nor does any blame attach to the Ministry ; 
it may have regretted the loss of land, but it had no title to 
interfere with plans for the national defence, nor had it an 
answer should the Water Board state that it could not take 
the responsibility for the supply of London water unless it 
obtained the particular piece of land it had selected. The 
Ministry was not in a position to suggest alternative sites, 
still less to raise the wider question of whether the Thames 
basin water, above and below ground, is not being drawn 
upon to excess. Similarly, it would seem to have been no 
one’s business to consider the new munition factories in 
relation to the distressed areas. 

Instances of this kind might be multiplied; they are 
merely examples which serve to reveal three weaknesses in 
out departmental system of administration, if planning is to 
become a function of government. These are the lack of 
technical advice from the best expert opinion available in the 
country, the lack of co-ordination and combined action among 
departments, and the absence of any organised thinking body 
which can take an initiative in submitting to the Government 
schemes of far-reaching importance to the future of the 
nation, though to the ordinary man they may seem to have 
little immediate urgency. 

‘Fhe members of the Cabinet are not experts, but are busy 
men, preoccupied with many cares; their function is to 
supply the broad-man-of-the-world judgment, to take deci- 
sions and to ensure action on them. Where the path is clear 
they can act with effect, as may be seen from the way the 
rearmament scheme has been pushed along. But in the main 
they are not initiators; as politicians they are impelled to 
deal with matters as they arise, to satisfy rather than cteate 
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public opinion. It may be objected that this does not do 
justice to the large volume of valuable legislation that has been 
put on the Statute-book ever since the war ; but analysis will 
show that this has been almost wholly of a political and social 
nature, and has little to do with the planning that is required 
by the increasing pace of scientific and industrial change. 
The initiative of the departments is in practice restricted by 
other motives; even within the ambit of a department its 
head may be conscious of desirable reforms that he rules out 
of consideration. As one of them said, ‘ My first business is 
to keep my Minister out of trouble’; and it may be objected 
that some of them try to anticipate the political opportunism 
that is the Minister’s prerogative. Moreover, the technical 
officers the departments include can rarely be men of such 
authority as to have opportunity of putting forward plans for 
long-term development ; as a rule they are fully engaged in 
specific services. 

It is indeed on this question of expertism that our adminis- 
tration is weak, partly because our Civil Service took its shape 
when there was little need for technical advice, since the 
State took no constructive part in industry, partly because 
of the traditional distrust of experts among our men of 
affairs. But times have changed; experts have become 
necessary in all walks of life; it is for the man of affairs to 
learn how to use them. The usual procedure by which the 
Government has obtained information prior to legislation 
has been the appointment of a Royal Commission or Depart- 
mental Committee. Without decrying the valuable work that 
has often been done in this way, the method is undoubtedly 
cumbrous, and, while well adapted to sound public opinion 
and to thresh out the details of departmental regulations, it is 
perhaps best applicable to questions of social reform, and it is 
lacking in the element of initiative which is essential to plan- 
ning. Too often a Royal Commission is regarded as a con- 
venient way of shelving a troublesome question. 

To some extent, however, of recent years successive 
Governments have begun to recognise the need for technical 
advice, and to this end have set up such bodies as the Develop- 
ment Commission, the Medical Research Council, the Depart- 
ment of Scientific and Industrial Research, and the Agri- 
cultural Research Council. The three Research Councils 
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are responsible to the Lord President of the Council ; each 
possesses an administrative staff and controls considerable 
funds for the promotion of research, which in some cases is 
carried out by officers of the Council. It is in dispute to 
what extent the Councils are executive ; constitutionally they 
only recommend : it is the Lord President who takes action 
through the officers attached to each Council. But in 
practice, subject to normal Treasury review and the con- 
currence of departments who may be affected, they possess 
executive autonomy. 

The Councils are composed of men of distinction in the 
cognate sciences, together with a minority of men more 
directly engaged in the profession or industry. ‘The members 
of the Council are nominated by the Lord President, in certain 
cases in consultation with the President of the Royal Society ; 
they serve for a short term of years and receive an honorarium. 
The Research Councils are available for consultation by the 
Government, but, as the reference to them is restricted to 
research, a department is under no obligation to consult them 
when contemplating legislation, however technical, and there- 
fore liable to be affected by research, the subject may be. 

These are specialist organisations dealing only with 
research ; but there is one other body with a wider reference, 
the Economic Advisory Council, which replaces a former 
Committee of Civil Research. The Economic Advisory 
Council possesses a dubious status in the administration : 
in the books of reference it finds a place under the Privy 
Council ; but its members were in the first instance nominated 
by the Prime Minister, by whom it may be consulted on any 
matters of public interest, and to whom, of its own initiative, 
it may submit recommendations. 

In these bodies may be seen the nucleus of an organisation 
that could exercise the function of planning within our 
normal machinery of government. The Economic Advisory 
Council, with its wide reference but undefined function, 
should be replaced by a Planning Council, which, strengthened 
in personnel and provided with a technical staff, would be 
linked with the three Research Councils and organised to 
meet regularly. It must remain an advisory body to the 
Cabinet, officered only for purposes of inquiry, in no wise 
impairing the final authority of the Cabinet or the responsi- 
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bility of Ministers for executive action. Its members should 
be men eminent in the industrial, commercial and financial 
world, together with men of science and economists, all 
essentially technical men nominated for a period, say, of 
five years. As considerable time will be required from them, 
they should be paid a reasonable honorarium, and the provi- 
sion should, when required, include salaries for deputies so 
as to allow professional members to have half their time free 
for the service of the Council. It is well known that men in 
academic positions have of late years been unduly indented 
upon by Government, to the detriment of their official duties ; 
and as the work of this Council is to be of prime importance 
to the State, men should not be called upon to do it in a way 
that over-taxes their strength and impairs the efficiency of the 
university and other bodies to which they are attached. On 
the other hand, such experts should not become whole-time 
officers, withdrawn from active participation in their industry 
or subject of research. Appointments should be for five-year 
periods, with a limited power of reappointment, perhaps after 
one year’s retirement from the Council. It is essential that 
the Council should obtain the services of some of the younger 
men without withdrawing them permanently from their 
profession. Since the Council itself could not embrace 
experts in all the subjects with which it will be called upon to 
deal, it would have the power to nominate special committees, 
as the Council for Scientific and Industrial Research now 
does ; indeed, the three Research Councils would, in effect, 
be standing committees co-operating with the new Council. 

The immediate function of the Council would be to 
advise the Cabinet or the departments on any question 
submitted to it. But departments of their own motion would 
not welcome the interference of any third party, and the 
Cabinet itself, which consists of non-technical men and is 
always working under pressure, would often be unconscious 
that the scheme before it may require review on the technical 
side and may have reactions on some other branch of the 
national economy. To this end every department and public 
authority, before submitting a proposal to Parliament that 
has any technical aspect or involves the acquisition of land 
(thus affecting the industry of agriculture), should lay its 
measure before the Council, which will prepare a report 
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thereon for the Cabinet. This should not be taken as in any 
way impairing the authority and the responsibility of any 
Minister ; it is strictly on all fours with the financial considera- 
tion by the Treasury which every measure has to undergo. 
The object is to secure a technical as well as.a financial review 
of all measures, a review that will often be more informed 
than can be supplied by the experts attached to the department, 
and in particular will be seized of other interests than the 
purely departmental. 

Further, the most important function of the Council will 
be the exercise of its own powers of initiative in planning, 
irrespective of matters specifically remitted to it. No one 
can meet with the great industrialists and men of science of 
the day without becoming aware that they have at the back of 
their minds many far-reaching conceptions whereby the 
material wealth, the health, and the spiritual life of the 
community could be enriched. There may be crude and 
formless ideas about which their originators waste little time 
in order to check up the relevant facts, since in the present 
state of our society and our administration they see little 
chance of putting them into practice. But they know that 
these ideas are imminent and can only be ignored at the risk 
of their irrupting dangerously through the crust of our 
civilisation. The thinkers deplore, not so much the inertia 
of our system, knowing, as engineers, the value of inertia 
in smoothing out fluctuations in the application of power, 
but its preoccupation with the catch-words and trivialities of 
the day. Such men are in no sense revolutionaries, but they 
are very conscious that material change is going on so rapidly 
that society must be prepared with adjustments to meet it, 
and they are afraid of the desire, so manifest in English life 
to-day, to look backwards to some golden age—pre-war, 
Victorian, or even Augustan. 

The purpose of the Council is to give such men the 
opportunity of putting forward their ideas, of obtaining the 
ctiticism of men of their own sort in all walks of life, and of 
securing the collection of the relevant data, prior to the 
formulation of a plan of action. This, if approved, would go 
forward to the Cabinet and to the consideration of the 
departments involved, who would normally become the 
agencies to carry it into effect. It will be seen that the Council 
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proposed will be almost wholly concerned with matters upon 
which the modern developments of science have a bearing— 
with industry and commerce and their reactions upon the 
general welfare of the community, with agriculture, public 
health, housing and population, to some extent with finance 
and education. But its power of initiative would not mean 
freedom to make incursions into the wide fields of politics, 
foreign affairs, national finance, and local administration. 
The plain man may apprehend busibodiness ; the safeguard 
is that the Council would be composed of men of exceptional 
quality and experience, fully conscious of the responsibility 
resting upon them. 

The proposed Council would be in no sense a techno- 
cracy; it will possess no power of action nor publicity : its 
function is to advise and plan, and it is for the Government 
of the day to use its advice and schemes in so far as it judges 
them to be fit and practicable. The Council thus would not 
conflict with the essentially English belief in the judgment 
of the plain man, but it does provide a means of supplying the 
plain men charged with government with the services of the 
experts who are playing such an increasing part in the shaping 
of the modern world. 

The aim is to furnish our representative Government— 
democracy, if you will—with the arms enjoyed by current 
Fascist and Communist Governments. In the British system 
there is no place for an organisation on the scale of ‘ Gosplan ’; 
but the stage is smaller, and the human material has already 
advanced far along the road up which ‘ Gosplan ’ is leading. 
None the less, if our system of government is to survive in 
competition, it must not deny the intellectual preparations 
for action that ‘ Gosplan ’ provides. 

The question remains of whereabouts in the structure of 
administration the Council shall be placed. It must be 
given some departmental status and be represented by a 
Minister; as an advisory body attached only to the 
Cabinet it would be ignored and eventually cease to function. 
One method would be to give it a place in the Treasury, 
since the body has to exercise a financial review of every 
measure, and does in practice extend its powers to make 
criticisms of a technical nature, however much the department 
in question may deny its competence to do so. But it is 
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probably wise to keep separate the financial and the technical 
review, since the Treasury must endeavour to subordinate 
all considerations to the financial. Indeed, financial review 
is only effective when it stands upon its own ground and is 
not confused with other issues. Again, the Treasury 
possesses no initiative other than in finance, and its repre- 
sentatives in the Cabinet have other concerns: the Prime 
Minister does not burden himself with departmental affairs, 
and the Chancellor is fully occupied with the Budget and 
national finance. 

The proper place for the proposed Council would be 
with the Privy Council, where it would be associated with the 
three Research Councils through whom it would often have 
to work. It would be represented in the Cabinet by the 
Lord President—a Minister of sufficient status and detach- 
ment from routine departmental business to secure due 
consideration for the work the Council could do. Indeed, 
as ‘ planning ’ grew into part of the normal policy of Govern- 
ment, the Lord President would become one of the most 
important Ministers in the hierarchy. A Minister is essential, 
otherwise the best planned schemes may fade out for want of a 
backer, as so many recommendations of Royal Commissions 
have done. 

This is of necessity a brief and inconclusive outline of a 
great matter. The argument could be reinforced by many 
instances of hitches and mistakes due to lack of co-ordination, 
of which those who are familiar with government during the 
last generation are aware. But the case goes much further ; 
our administrative machinery is falling behind the needs of 
the modern world, and Parliament has little time and inclina- 
tion to inquire into its repair. Yet if it is not made efficient 
there is real danger that the principle itself of representative 
government will be threatened ; democracy must become as 
efficient as its competitors. We deplore the tyranny of the 
efficiency test ; but this is a competitive world for nations as 
well as individuals, and we have to think how we can secure 
our position without sacrificing our liberty. 


A. D. Hatt. 
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PALESTINE IN NOVEMBER 


By ArTHUR MERTON 


Tue ‘firm hand,’ for which all who understand local 
psychology have long been clamouring, is at last being 
applied in Palestine. As in Egypt thirteen years previously, 
it has required the brutal assassination of a prominent and 
universally respected British official to bring home the need 
for action which, taken eighteen months earlier, would have 
avoided the loss of many valuable lives. 

The swift, resolute and shrewd measures adopted by Mr. 
Battershill, the Officer Administering Government, after the 
murder of Mr. Andrews, undoubtedly prevented organised 
reaction on any scale to the deportation of the henchmen of 
the Mufti and to the latter’s deposition from the presidency 
of the Supreme Moslem Council and of the Higher Wakfs 
Committee. The acts of violence, which synchronised with 
the Mufti’s escape from the Haram Esh-Sherif, where he had 
sought sanctuary, were intended as a signal for sympathetic 
action in neighbouring Arab lands. No such action has 
followed, however, and Hag Amin El Husseini, whom the 
French have segregated as a political refugee to prevent his 
stirring up trouble at Damascus, has given bitter expression 
to his deception. 

The resignation of the High Commissioner, Sir Arthur 
Wauchope, had been generally expected, though the cause is 
much regretted. To his courtesy, his sincere desite to do 
the right thing, his generosity, all pay tribute, while the 
courage and devotion which he displayed in the face of 
extraordinary difficulties are readily acknowledged. But it 
cannot be disguised that he misjudged the situation in April 
1936, and to that extent he must accept responsibility for 
what has followed. 

One might have thought that the Mufti would have lost 
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caste by running away. But in many quarters his prestige 
has risen on the ground that he has outwitted the British. 
The continuation of his influence must, however, depend on 
whether he is able to further the cause while in exile. Of his 
ability to do anything practical in this direction there is much 
doubt. 

That acts of terrorism should continue is not to be 
wondered at in the light of past history. But with the main- 
tenance of a firm hand they should gradually become more 
rare. Money is necessary, and funds must be running dry. 
The Government has taken over the Wakfs, while close 
supervision is being exercised over the frontiers and the 
banks to prevent financial assistance from abroad. The 
terrorists are no longer welcomed by the villagers. But 
until they feel that there is a strong Government to protect 
them against reprisals they will naturally continue to ‘cover’ 
the terrorists. Meanwhile, the Commission which the 
British Government proposed to send out to negotiate with 
the Arabs and the Jews with regard to the partition and 
advise on the division of the country has been held up. The 
Colonial Secretary has announced that it will not leave until 
the reign of law is restored. In itself this threat is not likely 
to be very effective, since neither side in Palestine favours 
partition. It would seem better to despatch the Commission 
without delay. 

The Report of the Permanent Mandates Commission, on 
which the Council’s decision authorising this new Com- 
mission was based, is an admirable document. But to under- 
stand something of the real mind of the Permanent Mandates 
Commission it is necessary to read the minutes of its twenty- 
nine meetings. Clearly it had no wish to hamper the efforts 
to find a solution made by the Mandatory Power, whose 
concern for nearly twenty years ‘to appease the antagonistic 
feelings prevailing in Palestine must awaken in any man of 
goodwill a degree of admiration all the higher in that it was 
exercised in a world in which ruthless violence often stills 
the voice of humanity.’ But equally clearly it has little 
enthusiasm for the solution proposed. 

In spite of the eloquence of the Colonial Secretary, to 
which the vice-chairman, Mr. Rappard, paid the tribute that 
it ‘ went far to explain the electoral fidelity of Mr. Ormsby 
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Gore’s constituency,’ the Commission obviously did not share 
his optimism that ‘a solution could be found which would 
receive sufficient assent from both Arabs and Jews to enable a 
solution on the lines of partition to become practical politics.’ 
In the course of his explanations the Colonial Secretary 
made the interesting statement that when Sir Arthur 
Wauchope came home just after the return of the Royal 
Commission, he reported to him: ‘ Nobody recognises more 
clearly than I do that my efforts at conciliation have failed 
and that we must have a new policy.’ One would hazard a 
guess that no one was more surprised than Sir Arthur when 
he learned that the Royal Commission favoured ‘ partition,’ 
In the sense in which he spoke, he clearly envisaged, not a 
radical change like partition, but a change in treatment as 
opposed to ‘ conciliation ’—something of the nature of that 
‘determined purpose and resolute government’ which 
Professor Temperley! considers the British Government 
should show in its execution of the scheme proposed by the 
Royal Commission, but which might equally well, and 
possibly with greater success, be applied in continuing the 
mandatory form of government. I agree with Colonel 
Wedgwood * that ‘ the Mandate can still be carried through 
to peace and not to war; and our good name can yet be 
saved.’ But it would have to be an amended Mandate. 
When the Colonial Secretary was asked whether the 
proposed States would fulfil the conditions laid down by the 
Council for the termination of a Mandate, he replied that ‘ he 
was quite confident that the Jews would be able to establish 
a settled Government and an Administration capable of 
maintaining the regular operation of essential Government 
services.’ The question, he said, was debatable in connexion 
with the Arab State, though Arabs who had served in the 
Administration had shown themselves quite good adminis- 
trators. It is instructive to note, however, that in its recom- 
mendation to the Council, the Mandates Commission stated 
it was ‘ opposed to the idea of the immediate creation of two 
new independent States,’ and considered ‘ that a prolongation 
of the period of political apprenticeship constituted by the 
Mandate would be absolutely essential both to the new Arab 
and to the new Jewish States,’ in the form either of provisional 
1 Vide The Nineteenth Century, August 1937. 2 Ib., September 1937. 
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cantonisation or of two separate mandates. Incidentally, 
thoughtful members of the Jewish community in Palestine 
doubt whether the governors of a Jewish State would be able 
to control the Labour element which at present dominates 
local Jewry. They fear that it might assume a socialistic, 
even a communistic, character, which is the last thing that 
we want at this point. 

That Jews and Arabs hate one another is, as Colonel 
Wedgwood says, a misconception.’ In any case, one should 
distinguish between Jews and Zionists, between Jews who 
were in Palestine before the British occupation and those 
who have come in since. As the Egyptian Foreign Minister, 
Wacyf Ghali Pasha, reminded the Council, in an address the 
brilliance of which surprised no one who knows this erudite 
son of a distinguished Prime Minister, Arabs and Jews have 
lived side by side in perfect harmony for centuries. All of us 
who knew Palestine before and during the war were aware 
of the remarkably friendly terms existing between the Arabs 
and the then Jewish colonists. The boisterous, arrogant, 
domineering ways of the Central European immigrants, and 
the ‘ land garb ’ of their women-folk—to none of which have 
the Arabs been accustomed—have greatly contributed to 
the antagonism that has arisen. But the main provocation 
has been immigration, which the Zionists want to intensify 
so as to assure themselves against a feared Arab onslaught 
and in which the Arabs see a menace to their numerical 
predominance. As Professor Temperley says, nothing could 
have had a more provocative effect on the Arabs (or, he 
might have added, have played more into the hands of the 
interested politicians) than the steady increase in authorised 
immigration and the official condonation of illicit immigration 
which have marked the past five years. 

It is an illuminating fact that the old colonists look with 
disfavour upon the Zionist settlers. Certain elements among 
the latter actually resent the increase in the flow of immigration 
and they apprehend the formation of a Jewish State. They 
foresee that immigration is bound to expand beyond 
‘economic absorptive capacity,’ because a Jewish State will 
be unable to withstand the pressure from without in this 
respect, as has been possible under the Mandate. 

The Permanent Mandates Commission terminates its 
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Report with the words: ‘ Without British efforts certainly 
there would have been no National Home; but also there 
would have been on the threshold of the twentieth century 
no Independent Arab States.’ The ‘change in policy’ 
which Sir Arthur Wauchope contemplated might well have 
taken the form of an amended Mandate, and it might yet do 
so. Executed with firmness and with the sole consideration 
of what is in the interest of Palestine as a whole, irrespective 
of promises given or rights accrued, such a Mandate would 
envisage the creation of a ‘ Palestinian State,’ towards which 
both Arab and Jew would co-operate, each preserving his 
religious and racial individuality. 

The Arabs would have to abandon their demand for the 
complete cessation of Jewish immigration, the Jews their 
claim to continue bringing in their co-religionists on the 
basis of economic absorptive capacity. A ratio would be 
established between the Arab and Jewish communities which, 
in view of the lower Jewish birth rate and the higher Arab 
infant mortality, would leave a margin for annual immigra- 
tion. Thus the Arabs would get a measure of satisfaction 
by the limitation of Jewish immigration and the maintenance 
of their numerical preponderance, while the Jews would find 
that they could secure at least as great an immigration as 
would be possible under any partition scheme which was at all 
fair to the Arabs. 

In this connexion it has: latterly seemed that the imple- 
mentation of the Balfour Declaration was being based on a 
misconception. The Jewish problem is in reality a dual one— 
the pre-war urge for a National Home, which produced the 
Balfour Declaration ; the post-war call for a refuge for the 
Jews oppressed in Central Europe, for which that Declaration 
neither provided nor was intended, simply because this 
particular aspect of the Jewish problem did not then present 
itself in its actual acute form. The pressure for an intenser 
immigration came only with the oppression of the Central 
Eutopean Jews. It has been because an attempt has been 
made to stretch the Balfour Declaration and the Mandate to 
cover them that the trouble with the Arabs has really arisen. 

The obligation in respect of a National Home should be 
amply satisfied by immigration on the ratio between the Arab 
and,Jewish population. For the rest of the Central European 
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Jews, as a humanitarian gesture, the Nejeb might be reserved 
with unlimited immigration under a charter. The Nejeb, by 
which the Beersheba sub-district is meant, is an area almost 
one-half that of Palestine. A considerable portion would 
have to be excluded from any development scheme owing 
to its unsuitability for any sort of cultivation. In the other 
portion, some 3,000,000 donums in extent, where the Jews 
have already acquired holdings, the drilling operations now 
being undertaken should reveal great possibilities, seeing 
that the remains of Roman works indicate the existence 2000 
years ago of a water supply adequate for a large European 
population. The area is sparsely populated, mainly by semi- 
nomadic Bedawin, some 70,000 in all. Jewish settlement 
would thus not cause any displacement of local population. 
The Arabs have never made anything of the Nejeb and do 
not possess the means for doing so. On the other hand, the 
Jews, not limited by considerations of finance, would find 
there ample scope for the exercise of the genius which has 
enabled them so successfully to develop other almost equally 
unproductive, apparently waterless, regions. 

It might, of course, require the display and exercise of 
force to continue administering the country under Mandate. 
But, as Colonel Wedgwood asks, ‘ Does anyone suppose that 
partition will reduce the trouble and expense to the British 
Empire?’ The Colonial Secretary himself admits that 
* special safeguards must be devised to maintain peace between 
the proposed Jewish and Arab States,’ and that ‘ in the early 
years, quite apart from British responsibility for the Holy 
Places and for her continual responsibilities as a Mandatory 
Power in Palestine, the United Kingdom would have to have 
sufficient force in Palestine to make the treaties with the new 
States effective.’ Incidentally, he suggests ‘ League observers ’” 
in each State to safeguard minorities. 

A continuation of the Mandatory system, if worked with 
firmness, would require no more military provision than 
would undoubtedly be necessary under partition. One is 
inclined to question Mr. Ormsby Gore’s view that ‘ if it 
came ultimately to imposition it would be far better and more 
likely to avoid successive periods of bloodshed to have a 
scheme based upon partition than the continuance of the 
existing Mandate with small or large modifications,’ and to 
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agree with Sir Ronald Storrs when, in his brilliant Orientations, 
he asks the very pertinent question whether the sum total of 
guards and safeguards, of cash and goodwill, required to 
control three States would not have sufficed to maintain the 
Mandate. 

The Royal Commission’s own scheme is now clearly 
impracticable. The pity is that the details were ever 
made public. Here the Commission committed a psycho- 
logical error. It should have contented itself with merely 
recommending ‘partition’ and have communicated con- 
fidentially to H.M. Government any particular scheme it had 
in mind. The publication of the map, even though entitled 
‘ provisional,’ has undoubtedly made more difficult an agreed 
settlement based on ‘ partition.’ 

The Permanent Mandates Commission considets that ‘ any 
solution to prove acceptable should deprive the Arabs of as 
small a number as possible of places to which they attach 
particular value, either because they are their present homes 
or for reasons of religion. And further, the area allotted to 
the Jews should be sufficiently extensive, fertile and well- 
situated from the point of view of communications by sea 
and land, to be capable of extensive development and con- 
sequently of dense and rapid settlement ’—two conditions 
which the Royal Commission’s scheme scarcely fulfils. 

That scheme gives also, in the words of Professor 
Bentwich, ‘ the richest lands to the Jews, the holiest to the 
English and the most barren to the Arabs.’ But its great 
practical drawback is that within the Jewish State there will 
be no less than 225,000 Arabs, if you leave out the ‘ mandated ” 
towns, which have 75,000 Arabs. Clearly, so long as they 
remain, Jewish settlement in the Jewish State will be restricted. 
At the outside there are 400,000 Jews in Palestine. Since 
75,000 are in Jerusalem and 58,000 in the ‘ mandated ’ cities, 
that leaves only 267,000 in the Jewish State. This would 
scarcely give it the majority in population, which, the Colonial 
Secretary said in his evidence, was essential to the success of 
the scheme. 

In suggesting a transfer of land and an exchange of popula- 
tion the Royal Commission quoted the precedent of the 
exchange effected between the Greek and Turkish populations 
in Turkey and Greece after the Greco-Turkish War of 1922. 
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But surely that is no parallel? In Turkey there were Greeks, 
and in Greece Turks, each wanting to return to their home- 
land. In Palestine there are on the one side 225,000 Arabs 
living on what they regard as their family homesteads and 
having no desire to be transplanted elsewhere. On the other 
side some 1250 Jews. 

Conscious of the delicate problem which transfer presents, 
the Mandates Commission warns the Council that ‘ in order 
to guarantee that the advantages of such a transfer should 
outweigh the disadvantages particular care would have to be 
given to ensure that it was carried out with the greatest 
fairness.’ It is of opinion that ‘ if the partition scheme should 
be applied its success would depend more on its effect on 
the relations between Arabs and Jews than on the territorial 
solution adopted.’ As Professor Bentwich says, ‘ partition 
can give a prospect of peace only if the Arabs and the Jews 
make separation a starting-point for co-operation.’ But, 
undoubtedly, its success must also depend on the possibility 
of getting Arabs within the Jewish enclave to transfer to the 
Arab area and so make room for Jewish settlers, three of 
whom, it is claimed, can, owing to superior scientific methods, 
live where one Arab has existed before. There is, however, 
no land available in the Arab State for these Northern Arabs. 
Steps, it is true, are being taken to find suitable areas both in 
Palestine proper and in Transjordan, where, the Colonial 
Secretary told the Commission, there is room for considerable 
numbers of settlers on land capable of providing a better 
livelihood than that which they could at present scratch from 
the hills of Palestine. But it will take considerable time to 
prepare this land. 

The Colonial Secretary considered that there would be ‘ a 
good deal of voluntary transfer as a result of the operation of 
political factors, provided always there was a genuine Arab 
State and a genuine Jewish State.’ And if—as seems more 
likely—the Northern Arabs refused to be tempted by generous 
offers, the British Government would not adopt the Royal 
Commission’s proposal for compulsory transfer. In the 
circumstances one would like to know what benefit in the 
matter of intensive immigration the Jews are going to derive 
from this partition scheme. Moreover, how is the Jewish 
State going to administer these Arab areas ? Surely not with 
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Jewish district officers and police, as Colonel Wedgwood 
seems to think. As it is, under the Mandate the Palestine 
police have found it impossible to use Jewish policemen in 
Arab areas, and vice versd. How is it likely that a Jewish 
Administration will be able to run. a population so pro- 
nouncedly Arab with a purely Jewish personnel ? Take Acre 
sub-district as an example. Here you have 55,000 Arabs and 
only 700 Jews. No Jewish district officer or Jewish police 
will ever enjoy any authority there. 

Then again the Royal Commission proposes that Nazareth, 
Haifa, Acre, Tiberias and Safed, with their mixed populations, 
should be provisionally administered by the Mandatory. But 
the Commission has overlooked that these ate the administra- 
tive centres of the sub-districts bearing their names, and that 
in some cases the population in the sub-district is just as mixed 
as it is in its chief town. These towns have always been the 
administrative centres of these sub-districts. There are no 
other centres from which those sub-districts can be adminis- 
tered. What is, therefore, to become of these areas when 
these towns are separately administered under Mandate ? 
Putting these towns under Mandate should logically mean 
putting the sub-districts under Mandate unless in the towns 
in question the Jewish State is to have its own administrative 
offices cheek by jowl with those of the Mandatory authority, 
which in a country like Palestine would make confusion 
worse confounded. 

Professor Temperley complains that the partition provides 
neither a natural border nor a defensible frontier between the 
two States. But nowhere in Palestine is there any natural or 
defensible frontier which would do to separate equitably 
constituted Jewish and Arab States. As the difference in 
economic standard and requirements of the two States will 
entail different fiscal policies, the impossibility of defending 
the joint frontier will offer constant opportunities for 
smuggling and raids, which the Arab, a raider by tradition, 
will not be able to resist. 

There is also the question of financial stability. Unless 
immigration into the Jewish State can be intensive, funds 
will not be forthcoming as they have been heretofore. It 
follows, particularly if it has to pay the Arabs a subsidy and 
maintain any modern equipped force—which, it is estimated, 
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it will cost £200 per annum per man to do—that the Jewish 
State may find difficulty in balancing its budget. Certainly 
the Arab State will, and it will be Britain who will have to 
keep both States solvent as well as finance the Jerusalem 
enclave and ‘ Corridor’ Administration. Partition means for 
Britain greater commitments and responsibilities, if not 
greater trouble, than under the Mandate. Partition would, 
it is true, give the Palestinian Arabs an independent State, 
which would place them on a footing of equality with their 
brethren in Syria and Iraq, whose position has been a reproach 
to them. But the only chance of any ‘ sufficient assent ’ being 
secured from them reposes in the eradication of the terrorism 
now abroad, so as to give moderate Arab opinion a chance 
to make itself heard, and certain vital adjustments in the Royal 
Commission’s proposal. 

In the first place, the area south of Jaffa must be excluded 
from the Jewish State. The question of an outlet to the sea 
for Arabistan is involved in this. Slowly the peoples in the 
hinterland have seen their access to the Mediterranean 
restricted. First Alexandretta, then Tripoli and Beyrouth, 
failed to meet the Arab demand for a nationally controlled 
access to the sea. Now comes the proposal to convert Haifa, 
long regarded by hinterland Arabs as their natural outlet, 
into first a mixed, and later a Jewish, port. Even their access 
to Jaffa, which is an Arab port par excellence, can only be 
through the Jewish State or the ‘ Corridor.’ True that the 
Arab State is to have free transit to and from Haifa. But 
that, in Arab eyes, is only a palliative. A ‘ partition’ scheme, 
to be acceptable to Arabistan and the Palestinian Arabs, must 
provide free and direct access to Jaffa. 

The reason the area. south of Jaffa was placed in the 
Jewish State was that it includes the two oldest Jewish 
colonies, Richon le Zion and Rehovoth. Moderate Arabs 
have expressed to me sympathy with Jewish sentiment in 
this respect. But they ask, why must direct access to Jaffa 
be denied them in order to preserve these two colonies for 
the Jews? Could not some such arrangement be made to 
guarantee these two colonies in an Arab State, as is proposed 
for certain mixed centres in the Jewish State? Further, the 
partition scheme leaves a large number of Arab-owned 
Otange-gtoves within the Jewish State, with the result that 
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the Arab State will have but a small portion on which to 
draw for its income. Some Arabs go so far as to claim that 
as so much Arab land is included in the ‘ Corridor ’ it should 
be under Arab control, with special safeguards for access to 
Jerusalem. Next, Acre and part of Safed must be excluded 
from the Jewish State. The population is predominantly 
Arab. They see no treason why they should be placed under 
Jewish domination, not why they should abandon what is 
their homeland. The difficulty is that, if these areas are taken 
away from the Jewish State, they will be isolated from the 
Arab State. The solution would be to transfer them to 
Syria, of which Palestine under the Turks was the southern 
section. This the inhabitants would accept. 

On the other hand, there would be agreement to the Jews 
having the colonies south of the Sea of Galilee. Indeed, 
their inclusion in the Arab State caused much surprise. 
There would also not be objection to the Jews having the 
Jewish portion of New Jerusalem. ‘True, the ‘ Corridor’ 
passes through the middle of the Jewish area. But I found 
from personal investigation that it would be possible to 
divert the Jerusalem-Jaffa road south and bring it into 
Jerusalem through the Katamun quarter. Far more serious, 
however, is the question of sewerage and water for the Old 
City, which at present run through the Jewish area. It would 
cost a lot to remedy this. But no doubt the Jews would be 
ready to pay in order to get part of New Jerusalem. Finally, 
the Arabs would agree to the Jews having the Nejeb, but 
under charter with a charter fee, which would, they feel, 
mote fittingly replace the proposed subsidy from the Jewish 
State. 

These adjustments would remove some 150,000 Arabs 
from the Jewish enclave and bring many Arab-owned orange- 
groves within the Arab State. The latter would thus be 
enabled to start with that prospect of solvency, denied it 
under the Commission’s scheme, which should be the sine 
qua non of partition. It would also ease the administrative 
and settlement problem for the Jewish State, since the possi- 
bility of applying partition by agreement would remove Arab 
antagonism in the north and enable the acquisition of land 
for settlement of far more colonists than could be possible 
under the Royal Commission’s scheme. 
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But it is by no means certain that ‘ partition’ will be the 
final solution. Only the Arabs have taken up any definite 
position towards it—opposition. Neither the British Parlia- 
ment or Cabinet nor the League Council or the Mandates 
Commission have declared themselves for or against the 
solution. The Jews merely authorised the Zionist Agency 
to see under what conditions a Jewish State could be obtained. 
Obviously they want more, which could only be at the expense 
of the Arabs. But we may yet find the Jews will have nothing 
of ‘ partition.’ 

The new Commission which is coming to Palestine— 
like the Milner Mission which, delegated to find a solution 
for the Egyptian problem within the Protectorate, recom- 
mended its abolition, and the Royal Commission which, sent 
to devise a solution within the Mandate, advised Partition— 
may quite possibly find it imperative also to go outside its 
terms of reference, particularly as it is understood that it 
will not be debarred from exploring other lines of settlement. 
It may quite conceivably find that ‘partition’ with any 
prospect of ‘ sufficient assent’ of both parties is impossible. 
It may not improbably advise: that the only satisfactory issue 
from the present impasse is a continuation of the Mandate on 
new lines. It may even be led to suggest that the best solution 
would be for Great Britain to be asked to take over Palestine 
and Transjordan lock, stock, and barrel. - For there is no 
doubt that annexation in some form or another would 
definitely cut the Gordian knot by removing for all time the 
fears of the Arabs that Palestine may become a Jewish State 
with them as a minority—which is really the fons et origo of 
all the Arab agitation. And I firmly believe, from my con- 
versations with both Arabs and Jews, that they would accept 
such a solution as an alternative to what is now proposed. 

With a strong Central Government, a reorganisation of 
the administrative services, an efficient political department 
in close touch with Arabs as well as Jews, a definite policy 
accepted by all political parties in England and executed 
regardless of remonstrances or obstructions from either Arabs 
or Jews, with evident determination to deal severely with any 
who challenge the authority of Government, I believe that 
we would find within a relatively short time Jew and Arab 
living amicably side by side and co-operating for the benefit 
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of the country as they all did up to twenty years ago, as, 
indeed, they are doing to-day in so many directions. And 
some fifteen or twenty years hence a great advance would be 
noticeable towards that national consciousness as joint sub- 
jects of a ‘Palestinian State,’ to create which is the one 
outstanding duty of the Mandatory and of paramount interest 
to the Empire. 

But whatever the final decision, it must be reached with 
minimum delay and be carried out with that firmness, intelli- 
gence and consistency, which, Professor Temperley rightly 
remarks, our past policy has lacked. As the Permanent 
Mandates Commission sagely reflects, ‘The capacity of a 
Government to establish peace and concord amongst those 
whom it governs is proportionate to its confidence in itself 
and its policy; and the likelihood of its being obliged to 
resort to force in order to impose its will is proportionate to 
the uncertainty of its intentions.’ 

ARTHUR MERTON. 


Vor. CXXII—No. 730 
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THE REFORM OF THE LAW 


IX. ComMMERCIAL ARBITRATION 
By B. A. Worttey, LL.M. 
7 


Ir is a trite saying in the law that, in mercantile matters 
time is of the essence of the contract: the rapid deteriora- 
tion of many mercantile commodities and the constant 
fluctuation of prices may account for this saw. Men of 
business must settle their transactions with dispatch, and 
they must dispose of their differences without delay, if they 
are to conduct their enterprises with success. For this 
reason any arrangements for the speedy determination of 
disputes by persons familiar with the conditions reigning 
in any trade or industry have a strong appeal to commercial 
men. Three types of such arrangements have been in use 
from time immemorial. 

There is conciliation, whereby a mutual friend of the dis- 
putants attempts to bring the parties together to settle their 
dispute themselves ; there is va/uation, whereby a third party 
is called in to make, from his own knowledge and without 
hearing evidence or argument, some assessment or valua- 
tion which is at issue between the parties; lastly, there is 
arbitration, a quasi-judicial procedure whereby some person 
or persons who have been nominated by the parties to a 
difference listen to evidence and argument, and then pro- 
nounce upon the issue in the same way as a judge would do. 
It is with this last form of procedure that we shall be mainly 
concerned in this article. 


Il. 
In the early stage of its development, arbitration is a 
private procedure which lacks the official sanction attendant 
upon the procedure and the judgment of a court of law. 
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Nevertheless, arbitration has always been a possible rival 
and competitor of litigation. The old maxim runs, ‘ Bonus 
judex est ampliare justitiam, and any encroachment of arbitra- 
tion upon the jurisdiction of the courts of law has usually 
been viewed with considerable disfavour by the judges. 
In England, for instance, during a long period, the common 
lawyers managed to stultify the effect of a submission to 
arbitration by treating the arbitrator merely as the agent of 
the party appointing him. In Vynior’s Case in 1609 it was 
said : 


A man cannot by his act make such authority, power or warrant 
not countermandable, which is by law and of its own nature counter- 
mandable. 


This meant that the authority of any arbitrator could be 
taken away from him at any time before he had fulfilled his 
function, and therefore that no one could be held bound by 
a promise to arbitrate if he decided that he preferred to 
litigate. Because of this, the custom grew up of attaching a 
penalty bond to a submission to arbitrate in the hope that 
the fear of forfeiting the bond would induce a party to arbi- 
trate. This was a makeshift device, but when an attempt 
was made to improve upon it by asking the Court of Chancery 
to compel a party specifically to perform an agreement to 
arbitrate, by appointing an arbitrator, no satisfaction was 
obtained. 

A cynic might observe that the reluctance of the judges 
to encourage resort to arbitration might not have been 
unconnected with the fact that the law was developed at a 
time when the judges depended for their remuneration 
upon the fees of litigants ; but a more charitable view would 
be that the Bench could not believe that informal arbitral 
tribunals could operate as effectively as could the formal 
courts with their elaborate rules to govern the conduct of 
the proceedings before them. In short, a sense of duty and 
a regard for professional interests contributed to form this 
conservative attitude to arbitration. This attitude has had 
its counterpart in the courts of most foreign countries. In 
England, however, Parliament has been less hesitant than 
the Bench and the Bar in recognising the value of arbitration. 

The first Arbitration Act was passed in 1698, other Acts 
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followed, and in 1889 the existing statutes were consolidated. 
The Act of 1889 clearly lays down the principle that a sub- 
mission to arbitration shall be irrevocable, and a bar to 
litigation by the parties to it. Arbitrators are given power 
to take evidence upon oath, and the successful party is 
enabled to enforce the award through the machinery of the 
courts in the same way as he would have been able to enforce 
a judgment of a court of law. The only formal requirement 
of the Act is that the submission should be contained in a 
written agreement. This agreement usually takes one of 
two forms. Hither it consists of a formal document specially 
prepared by the parties for the purpose of having a defined 
dispute settled, or, what is more usual, the submission merely 
consists of a common form clause in a contract of sale, or 
lease or similar document, to the effect that the parties will 
submit any future differences to arbitration. ‘The fact that 
a few words inserted somewhere in a long document are 
sufficient to compel a man to submit to arbitration willy- 
nilly very often comes as a great shock to him. Certainly 
the careless and indiscriminate signature of contracts con- 
taining arbitration clauses is not to be recommended, since 
it leads so often to a person being compelled to arbitrate 
against his will, and when he does not possess the disposi- 
tions that are required if arbitration is to operate smoothly 
and efficiently: but, properly used, the arbitration clause 
can undoubtedly save much time and trouble. 

When a submission has come into existence the Act of 
1889, as amended, implies the grant of all powers needed by 
the arbitrators and, where no provision has been expressly 
made, it provides a full set of rules to regulate the appoint- 
ment of the arbitrators and the conduct of the procedure. 
Not only has Parliament provided all this machinery for 
private persons who desire to settle their differences without 
recourse to litigation, but provision has been made for 
arbitration by many statutes, especially by those which give 
rise to questions of compensation for the use or expropria- 
tion of property, or which are concerned with capital and 
labour. Since 1845 there have been more than fifty statutes 
or groups of statutes providing in some measure for arbitra- 
tion: among them are such well-known pieces of legisla- 
tion as the Lands Clauses Consolidation Act, 1845, the Public 
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Health Act, 1875, and the Workmen’s Compensation Act, 
1925. 
IT. 


The advantages usually claimed for arbitration are that 
it is cheap, speedy and private. Where the proceedings are 
conducted by competent persons these advantages are usually 
forthcoming. Moreover, when the arbitration is conducted 
under the auspices of a recognised trade organisation or a 
chamber of commerce, the awards are accepted as a matter 
of course, since there is very often sufficient economic and 
social pressure at the disposal of a trade organ to induce the 
most recalcitrant member honourably to abide by a fair 
decision. But when a disputant has no confidence in the 
arbitral tribunal, or in its conduct of the arbitration, he may 
be prepared to go any lengths to upset the arbitrator’s award. 
In such cases English law will very often allow an appeal to 
the courts on a point of law by way of case stated, and this 
may result in protracted litigation ending only with a direc- 
tion by the House of Lords that the matter be remitted to the 
arbitrators. When this occurs, more time and money will 
be lost than if the parties had proceeded at once to litigate 
the issue. This is a risk of English arbitration. Where, 
however, a question can be finally disposed of by arbitrators, 
the flexibility of their procedure can certainly save some of 
the costs that would have been spent if litigation had taken 
place in the ordinary way. This was specially so under the 
old unreformed system of English legal procedure which 
gave a party many opportunities of raising purely technical 
and non-meritorious points of law for the sake of delaying 
the determination of the real issue. Since the reforms which 
began last century, and since the introduction of the New 
Procedure Rules of the last few years, the greater speed of 
arbitration, as contrasted with litigation, is not always as 
marked as it used to be. 

It is especially in matters involving the determination by 
experts of a short point of commercial law or practice that 
arbitration is still the speediest method of procedure, if the 
services of the right men can be obtained. In disputes requir- 
ing a protracted hearing and much sifting of evidence, the 
services of a professional judge may be found preferable 
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to those of an arbitrator, who may not be free to sit day in 
and day out until the dispute is. settled. On the financial 
side it should be recalled that, subject to the payment of 
court fees, judges are paid by the State, whilst most arbi- 
trators have to be paid out of the pockets of the parties. 

No doubt secrecy is an attribute peculiar to arbitration, 
and from a private point of view this may be very satis- 
factory, but there are undoubtedly certain types of cases 
when, in the public interest, it might be desirable to have 
dirty linen washed in public. In a brilliant recent article on 
arbitration, Mr. P. G. Phillip rather drily observes that there 
ate many contracts in which the utmost privacy is desired : 

For example, an actress, pressagented as salaried at $2500 a 
week, is completely satisfied with and has contracted for $250 
a week. Even though a dispute should arise on the contract, 
neither party would care to disclose how John Q. Public was 
misled. 

Such cases are, however, rather exceptional. 


IV. 


From the earliest times arbitration has been resorted to 
by parties to international business transactions and, with 
the growth of world trade, the number of arbitrations involv- 
ing some foreign element has increased enormously. Such 
arbitrations give rise to special problems, and these problems 
are probably more difficult to settle now than they were in 
the Middle Ages when the law merchant seems to have been 
more of a universally accepted code than it is to-day. The 
growth of statute law, coupled with the encroachments of 
the King’s courts on the jurisdiction of the old mercantile 
courts, has given rise to an English type of mercantile law, 
and this, together with the birth of a number of national 
commercial codes on the Continent, has helped to destroy 
the old sense of unity. At any rate, recent efforts have had 
‘ to be directed towards the elaboration of international con- 
ventions to restore in some measure the unity and uniformity 
of mercantile law, the lack of which is such a constant cause 
of misunderstanding and a hindrance to commerce. The 
legally erected obstacles to the growth of arbitration have 
been as noticeable abroad as they have been in England. 


2 44 Yale L. J., p. 39. 
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During the nineteenth century the courts of France and 
Belgium held that clauses in contracts whereby the parties 
agreed to submit all future disputes to arbitration were void 
as contrary to public policy. In the United States some States 
adopted the restrictive common law view of arbitration, 
whilst others passed legislation on the lines of the English 
Act of 1889. 

The fact that the laws of many countries did not recognise 
the validity of arbitration clauses habitually used by men of 
business led to many difficulties when attempts were made 
to enforce such clauses in those places. So long as England 
remained a creditor country, it was often possible to use 
economic pressure to induce foreigners to agree to arbitra- 
tion in London according to English law and by English 
institutions. But since the war there has been a great increase 
in foreign arbitrations, and at least one foreign country 
that has a monopoly in certain markets has copied the Eng- 
lish practice and is applying economic pressure to compel 
the acceptance of arbitration clauses providing for arbitra- 
tion abroad by foreign arbitrators. When a country is able 
to do this it may well be that the problem of enforcing awards 
against foreigners is not a pressing one, since that same 
pressure which compels submission to arbitration will no 
doubt also be able to compel the observance of the award. 
But in the more general run of cases the conflicting attitude 
of different jurisdictions towards arbitration has often been a 
real source of irritation. 

The first step to ensure that as many countries as pos- 
sible should at least admit the validity of arbitration clauses 
in contracts of a commercial nature was taken in 1923, 
when the League of Nations prepared a protocol on arbitra- 
tion clauses now embodied in the Arbitration Clauses (Pro- 
tocol) Act, 1924. Great Britain ratified this convention on 
September 24, 1924, having been preceded by Albania, 
Austria, and Belgium. Germany followed in November of 
that year, and Southern Rhodesia in December. Up to 
August 1934 twenty-eight other ratifications followed, and 
the convention has been applied to most British Colonies, 


The French ratification did not take place until June 7, 
1928, but in the meantime a French law of December 31, 
1925, had recognised the validity of the arbitration clause 
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in commercial matters. After 1930 the French courts tended 


to recognise the validity of arbitration clauses in contracts 
deemed to be subject to foreign law, even in non-commercial 
matters. 

The 1923 Protocol did not, however, go far enough: it 
merely provided that parties should not resort to litigation 
when they had agreed to arbitrate. 


In 1927 the League of Nations produced a second con- 
vention now embodied in the Arbitration (Foreign Awards) 
Act, 1930. The object of this was to enable foreign awards 
to be enforced on a reciprocal basis by the courts of the 
signatory States. Up to August 1934 some twenty-two 
tatifications had been obtained. The convention is in force 


in most British Colonies. Thus, through the action of the 
League, the international value of arbitration has been 
strengthened—first, by the wide agreement recognising the 
validity of arbitration clauses, and, secondly, by the greatly 
increased possibility of enforcing awards in foreign coun- 
tries. Nevertheless, there still remain grave deficiencies in 
the various national laws relating to arbitration, and, there- 


fore, in the value of the international conventions we have 
referred to. 


V. 


In England a serious attempt was made to improve arbi- 
tration law when the Committee presided over by Mr. 
Justice MacKinnon, as he then was, was set up to review 
the law. The Committee’s Report was issued on January 10, 
1927, but it was not until 1934 that a new Arbitration Act was 
passed to make amendments in the law which the Com- 
mittee found to be desirable. The new Act increases the 
efficiency of arbitration agreements without altering the 


general scheme of the law. It abolishes the rule that the 
death of a party automatically revokes the appointment of 
an arbitrator; provisions are made for the replacement of 
an arbitrator who has been removed or who fails to act; 
and when only two arbitrators have been appointed an 
umpire must now be appointed at the commencement of 


the proceedings, so that the parties need not wait until the 
two arbitrators, who often quite improperly regard them- 
selves as advocates for the parties they represent, have come 
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to a deadlock; arbitrators who fail to use reasonable dis- 


patch can be removed; interim awards may be made and 
the arbitrators have been given power to order specific 
performance of all contracts that do not relate to land. 

On the other hand, the effect of the new Act is to increase 
the supervisory jurisdiction of the High Court of Justice 
over arbitrators. Parties cannot contract out of the power 


of the court to order the arbitrators to state a special case on 
a question of law for the decision of the court, and the power 
of the arbitrators themselves to ‘ state a case’ for the court 
is continued, as is the right of a party to the arbitration to 
apply to the court for relief when he alleges that a mistake 
of law appears on the face of an award, or when he is dis- 
satisfied with the conduct of the arbitration. 

Thus arbitration may still lead to litigation because the 
English system attempts to secure the best of both worlds— 
lay arbitration according to law but subject to judicial super- 
vision. In sharp contrast to this are those foreign systems 
which do not admit the system of stating a case for the court. 


In his recent article Mr. P. G. Phillips says : 


The common law rule codified into most of our American statutes 
allows no court review of rulings of law by the arbitrators, and their 
rulings thereon are final regardless of their departure from accepted 
legal principles. 


Somewhat similar to this is the Swedish system of arbitra- 
tion. In other words, ‘ arbitration’ does not mean the same 
thing in every country. 

Moreover, neither of the two international conventions 
on arbitration altered the widely differing requirements of 
the various national laws with regard to the form required 
for a valid arbitral agreement, so that, there being no uniform 
set of requirements, it was, and still is, quite possible to 
imagine that one has a valid arbitration agreement with a 
foreigner when,-owing to some technical deficiency under 
the foreign law governing the contract, such as the lack of 
a stamp, or a seal, or the absence of notarial verification, the 
arbitration clause was not worth the paper it was written on. 
Further, different legal systems hold very varying views 
upon the matters which might be submitted to arbitration. 
The International Chamber of Commerce and other similar 


Vor. CXXII—No. 730 BB* 
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bodies, and such institutions as the United States Department 
of Commerce, have done, and are doing, useful work to 
ensure that the foreign law of arbitration shall be made 
known to ttaders ; but this knowledge, however up to date, 
is not enough to prevent disputes arising as to the system of 
law which governs a contract; the need to be constantly 
looking out for points of foreign law is a tiresome complica- 
tion of commercial life. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that, impatient of all these 
obstacles, many business-men have expressed their desire for 
something which would at once safeguard them from tech- 
nical pitfalls and at the same time provide a uniform standard 
of arbitral conduct throughout the world. In what follows 
we shall attempt to explain the steps that have been taken by 
the League of Nations Rome Institute for the Unification of 
Private Law. 


VI. 


The Rome Institute was founded in 1928 by the Italian 
Government, as an international body under the League of 
Nations, directed by a committee of leading lawyers from 
different countries of the world. ‘The Institute has now 
continued its disinterested work in the sphere of private law 
for nine years without interruption, in spite of the many 
upheavals that have been taking place in the sphere of public 
law. The problem of arbitration was placed upon the agenda 
of the Institute in 1929, and thereupon Professor René David 
was assigned the task of making a complete survey of the 
law of arbitration throughout the world. 

This task took three years, and every available source of 
information was tapped. The results appear in a Report 
of 157 printed foolscap pages. Annexed to the Report are 
a further 120 pages containing the texts of the two Geneva 
Conventions together with the original texts and French 
translations of the arbitration laws of Germany, England, 
Spain, Italy, Poland, Sweden, and the American Arbitration 
Act of 1925, and with the text of the French law. Realising 
that theory and practice go hand in hand, the Report also 
sets out the complete rules and the arbitration clauses of the 
great arbitral bodies to whom a very large proportion of the 
atbitrations of the world are referred; they are the Inter- 
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national Chamber of Commerce, the London Court of Arbi- 
tration, the Deutscher Ausschuss fir schiedsgerichtswesen, and 
the American Arbitration Association. 

After considering Professor David’s Report, the Council 
of the Rome Institute decided, in 1933, to set up a small 
committee of jurists representing the legal thought of France, 
England, Italy, Sweden, Poland, Switzerland, and Germany 
under the chairmanship of His Excellency Mario d’Amelio, 
fitst president of the Italian Court of Cassation. When 
Germany left the League the German delegate could no longer 
officially attend. The fact that the United States is not a 
member of the League accounts for the fact that it was not 
represented. It is hoped, however, that at some later stage 
both Germany and the United States may see their way to 
collaborate officially. 

The drafting committee met five times and, by dint of 
hard preliminary work and very full discussions, sometimes 
lasting for more than a week, a text of a draft uniform law of 
arbitration of forty articles was produced in 1936, together 
with an explanatory Report of fifty-four pages and English 
translations of both documents. In preparing the law the 
draftsmen did not attempt merely to make a synthesis of 
existing material, but they sought rather to thresh out the 
whole problem of arbitration from the first principles implicit 
in the vast amount of material at their disposal, and from 
their personal experience and knowledge of affairs. Their 
aim was to prepare a simple statement of a uniform law that 
would, if widely adopted, reduce the confusion now caused 
in the legal world by the problem of conflicting laws. It 
was not desired to produce a group of arbitration rules 
that would merely compete with the private procedural 
tules of existing institutions such as chambers of commerce : 
existing sets of rules were to be left to operate freely as 
matters for private contracts, but the draft law was to con- 
tain the legal principles governing the conduct of arbitration 
and the enforcement of awards, together with certain rules 
of procedure that would apply when the parties had not 
themselves specified their own rules or those of any institution. 

The draft law is designed to apply whenever parties 
expressly desire it; it will not apply when parties expressly 
say that it is not to apply, but, in the absence of a contrary 
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agreement, parties will be deemed to intend the law to apply 
when, at the date of their contract of arbitration, they have 
their habitual residence in different countries where the law 
is in force. Any documents suffice to move an intention to 
submit to arbitration, and any rights arising out of a contract 
or out of an established legal relationship may be submitted. 
Eight articles deal with the constitution of the arbitral tri- 
bunal and the right to challenge arbitrators. Those dealing 
with the setting up of the arbitral tribunal apply where the 
parties have not made other arrangements, for example, as 
we have said, by referring to the rules of a chamber of com- 
merce. Similarly the six articles which set out the procedure 
to be followed by the arbitrators are capable of modification. 

Normally the award is to be given by the vote of an 
absolute majority of the arbitrators, but the draft provides 
for a president of the arbitral tribunal who is given certain 
powers to prevent a deadlock. Perhaps the most important 
feature of the draft is the provision made for the automatic 
recognition, by the courts of all countries adopting the draft 
law, of leave to enforce awards, once leave has been 
granted by the court of any such country. This is in striking 
contrast to the present Continental procedure even under the 
existing conventions. ‘The draft sets out the cases when 
courts are entitled to intervene to annul an award and, as 
we shall see, as a result of representations recently made, 
the scheme embodied in the 1936 draft has been considerably 
modified on this head. 

Through the medium of the International Chamber of 
Commerce and its national committees valuable advice has 
been obtained on the possible reception that the draft law 
might have. The draft was brought before the Berlin meeting 
of the International Chamber of Commerce in June last, 
when, after a thorough investigation, the following resolu- 


tion was passed : 


Having persistently recommended the arbitration of disputes 
between business-men of different countries and, by its Concilia- 
tion Commissions and Court of Arbitration, secured without legal 
proceedings the settlement of hundreds of international disputes, 
the International Chamber of Commerce reiterates its recommenda- 
tions in favour of the earliest possible ratification, by those States 
that have not yet done so, of the Geneva Protocol of September 24, 
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1923, on the international validity of arbitration clauses and of the 
Convention of September 26, 1927, for the execution of foreign 
arbitral awards. It also requests its National Committees to urge 
their Governments to take the necessary steps for the removal of 
the difficulties still arising out of the enforcement of foreign arbitral 
awards and the variety of conditions governing the form of sub- 
mission to arbitration. 

Furthermore, the International Chamber of Commerce expresses 
its satisfaction at the elaboration of the draft of an international 
law on arbitration. by the International Institute at Rome for the 
Unification of Private Law. This draft, once adopted by the prin- 
cipal States, will facilitate recourse to arbitration for foreign con- 
tracts, in particular by recognition of the universal validity of leave 
to execute issued in a country having brought the uniform law into 
force. 

The International Chamber of Commerce therefore approves 
the draft uniform law, subject to... amendments the main 
object of which is to give precedence, on certain points, to the 
agreement of the parties, in particular in the event of the latter 
having referred to special rules, such as the Rules of the Court of 
Arbitration of the International Chamber of Commerce. 


The second and third paragraphs of the resolution were 
not backed by the American, Australian, and British national 
committees, and reservations were made by the Japanese 
national committee of the chamber. It will be noticed, how- 


ever, that these committees ate not opposed in principle to 
some changes in the law directed to facilitate international 
arbitration : their attitude is one of cautious reserve. 

The Berlin resolution led to the following question in 


Parliament on July 28, 1937: 


Str Patrick Hannon asked the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs whether he had considered the resolution passed at the 
recent congress of the International Chamber of Commerce in 
Berlin on the subject of commerical arbitration, approving the 
scheme submitted in the name of the International Institute at 
Rome for the unification of private law as a preliminary to such 
scheme being submitted at the approaching congress of the League 
of Nations at Geneva; whether such scheme differs materially 
from the Anglo-American system of arbitration operating in 
English-speaking countries; and whether he will cause a com- 
mittee to be constituted to examine and report on such scheme 
before authorising or instructing the British delegates at Geneva 
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to approve the scheme itself as supplementing the Geneva Con- 
vention of 1927 for the enforcement of foreign awards ? 

Mr. Epen. The resolution on the subject of commercial 
arbitration which was adopted at the Berlin Congress of the Inter- 
national Chamber of Commerce has only recently been brought 
to the notice of my Department, and I have not yet had an oppor- 
tunity of examining the International Institute’s scheme in detail. 
It would obviously be impossible at present to indicate the precise 
method which will be adopted with a view to the full examination 
of the scheme, but His Majesty’s Government will certainly not 
commit themselves to the support of it without taking into full 
account the views of the United Kingdom trade interests. 

Str P. HANNon. Having examined the pros and cons of the 
case, will my right hon. friend give the suggestion sympathetic 
consideration ? 

Mr. Epen. Yes, sir. I must confess that I have not had time 
to examine this at all. 


The English attitude to the draft therefore still remains 
open. 

In September of this year, however, the Rome Institute’s 
drafting committee met to consider the reception of the draft 
law by the International Chamber of Commerce and by other 
important bodies, such as the United States Department of 
Commerce. The result of this meeting has been that most 
of the points raised by way of drafting amendments by the 
International Chamber of Commerce have been met, and 
certain changes in the draft have been made which should 
render it more acceptable to legal opinion in England and the 
United States. In particular the vexed question of the degree 
of control to be exercised by the court over arbitrators has 
been more fully explored, and a number of optional clauses, 
to be adopted by persons who wish the law to apply to their 
submissions to arbitration, have been drafted. There are 
now three possible courses open to parties who wish to 
adopt the uniform law. 

First, if the parties adopt the uniform law expressly or 
impliedly, without further elaboration, the arbitrators will 
be bound to apply the provisions of the uniform law and any 
relevant rules of private international law; but, as under the 
present Swedish law and many American laws, the courts will 
have no right to review the award for an error of law, though, 
of course, under the draft law full provision exists for annulling 
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the award for misconduct on the part of the arbitrators and 
in certain other cases. 

Secondly, if the parties wish to preserve the right of the 
court to set aside the award for a mistake of law, whether 
concerning the uniform law or some matter of private inter- 
national law governing the submission, they must insert a 
clause to this effect in the submission. 

Thirdly, if it is desired to give the arbitrators a completely 
free hand, so that they can act as conciliators not bound by 
private international law, or by any rules of law, except, of 
course, the terms of the uniform law itself (7.e., where the 
arbitrators are intended to act as ‘ amiables compositeurs’), 
then a clause to this effect should be inserted in the sub- 
mission. 

Thus the draft law does not restrict the freedom of choice 
of parties to an arbitration, but it makes clear and unimpeach- 
able many arrangements the legal effects of which cannot 
be predicted with certainty in many countries. The next 
step will be for the general secretary of the Rome Institute 
to deposit a copy of the draft law with the Secretariat of the 
League of Nations, and then it will be for the Secretariat 
to decide whether or not to call a full-dress diplomatic con- 
ference of experts in order to submit the draft to the closest 
scrutiny. If the draft should emerge from this ordeal, then 
it may form the basis of an International Convention on 
Arbitration with a much wider scope than anything that has 
been attempted hitherto. The final word, however, rests 
with the various Governments concerned, who have it in 
their power to advance or retard the progress of international 
ptivate-arbitration. It is to be hoped that the British Govern- 
ment will give the draft its careful scrutiny and sympathetic 
attention, since any step in the direction of friendly inter- 
national collaboration in commercial matters is surely a 
step in the right direction. It must be admitted, however, 
that in the many attempts that have been made in recent 
years to obtain uniformity in legal matters this country has 
not led the way : too often our pride in our own indigenous 
legal arrangements seems to have prevented us from giving 
more than a perfunctory glance at any proposed change. 
Perhaps with arbitration it will be different. 


B. A. Wort Ley. 
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THE ACCESSION SERVICE 
By THe REVEREND CANON SWANZY 


MicwHaet Fane, the hero of Mr. Compton Mackenzie’s 
Sinister Street, before the religious side of his nature woke 
to activity, disliked church-going. 


He had hated the throaty voices of smooth-faced clergymen. 
He had despised the sleek choirboys smelling of yellow soap. 
Religion had been compounded of Collects, Greek Testament, 
Offertory Bags, varnish, qualms for the safety of one’s top-hat, the 
pleasure of an extra large hassock, ambition to be grown-up and 
bend over instead of kneeling down, the podgy feel of a Prayer Book, 
and a profound disapproval that only Eton and Winchester among 
public schools were mentioned in its diaphanous fumbling pages. 


The modern boy is relieved from at least the last of these 
troubles. The two Colleges of the Blessed Virgin Mary 
have disappeared from those pages, diaphanous and fumbling 
though they still may be. Yet many of us in our schooldays, 
perhaps during a lengthy and imperfectly understood sermon 
or the linked sweetness too long drawn out of an anthem, 
may have read the less familiar parts of the book with the 
interest of an explorer: the Epact, the Golden Number, the 
Table of Feast Days and Fast Days, and at last, like Michael, 
the Accession Service and the Royal Warrant that gave it 
such validity as it possessed. If our book was a very old one 
we may even have read the Forms of Prayer for the Fifth of 
November, the Thirtieth of January and the Twenty-Ninth 
of May, and wondered at their prolixity. But our immediate 
concern is with (I speak as a Victorian) ‘ A Form of Prayer 
with Thanksgiving to Almighty God; to be used in all 
Churches and Chapels within this Realm, every year, upon the 
Twentieth Day of June, being the Day on which Her Majesty 
began her happy reign.’ 
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In the April number of this Review the article on ‘ Par- 
liament at Prayer’ tells us that November 17, Queen Eliza- 
beth’s accession day, was first celebrated as a religious service 
at Oxford about the twelfth year of her reign by Dr. Cooper, 
then Vice-Chancellor, ‘from whence this institution flowed 
by a voluntary current all over this realme.’ ‘It does not 
appear that the service for this day was ever printed in the 
Prayer Book itself; and the same may be said about those 
for the Twenty-Fourth of March (James I.) and the Twenty- 
Seventh of March (Charles I.), though both were published 
and the latter is referred to in the Canons of 1640. The & 
jure (January 30) and de facto (May 29) accession days of 
Charles II. were already provided for, and in William III.’s 
time the Fifth of November service setved for the accession, 
as he had landed at Torbay on that day. James II.’s service 
for the Sixth of February was the first to be printed at the 
end of the Prayer Book, and closely resembled that of his 
younger daughter Anne, now to be described. 

Queen Anne’s Prayer Book of 1712, with Dr. Nicholls’s 
Commentary, lies before me as I write. It contains the three 
services for November 5, January 30 and May 29, with the 
Royal Warrant of ‘ Marie R.’ dated October 6, 1692. This is 
followed by ‘A form of Prayer with Thanksgiving to 
Almighty God; to be used in all Churches and Chapels 
within this Realm upon the Eighth Day of March, being 
the day on which Her Majesty began her happy Reign.’ If 
the day should fall on a Sunday, the accession was to take 
precedence, but notice was to be given on the previous 
Sunday. At Morning Prayer the opening sentences were to 
be 1 Tim. ii. 1, 2, 3, and 1 John i. 8, 9. A cento from the 
Psalter replaces Venite, the psalms are xx., xxi. and ci., and 
the lessons Prov. viii. 13, etc., and Rom. xiii. After the Creed 
came special versicles and responses. Instead of the Collect 
for the Day the third prayer of our present service was used. 
The Litany was always to be said, and in it were inserted two 
special prayers, one of which is the second of our present 
office, and the other is as follows : 


Most gracious God, who hast set thy servant ANNE our Queen 
upon the Throne of her Ancestors, we most humbly beseech thee 
to protect her on the same from all the dangers to which she may 
be exposed ; Do thou weaken the hands, blast the designs, and 
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defeat the enterprises of all her enemies, that no secret conspiracies, 
nor open violences, may disquiet her reign ; but that, being safely 
kept under the shadow of thy wing, and supported by thy power, 
she may triumph over all opposition; that so the world may 
acknowledge thee to be het Defender, and mighty Deliverer in all 
her difficulties and adversities; through Jesus Christ our Lord. 
Amen. 


This was to be followed by the Prayer iri Time of War and 
Tumults, and by that for the High Court of Parliament, if 
sitting. 

In the Communion Service, immediately before the read- 
ing of the Epistle, instead of the Collect for the Queen and 
that of the Day, shall be used this prayer for the Queen, as 
supreme Governor of the Church : 

Blessed Lord, who hast called Christian Princes to the defence 
of thy Faith, and hast made it their duty to promote the spiritual 
welfare, together with the temporal interest, of their people ; 
We acknowledge with humble and thankful hearts thy great good- 
ness to us, in setting thy Servant our most gracious Queen over 
this Church and Nation; Give her, we beseech thee, all those 
heavenly graces that are requisite for so high a trust; Let the work 
of thee her God prosper in her hands; Let her eyes behold the 
success of her designs for the service of thy true Religion estab- 
lished amongst us ; and make her a blessed Instrument of protect- 
ing and advancing thy Truth, wherever it is persecuted and 
oppressed; Let Hypocrisy and Profaneness, Superstition and 
Idolatry, fly before her face ; Let not Heresies and False Doctrines 
disturb the peace of the Church, nor Schisms and causeless Divisions 
weaken it ; But grant us to be of one heart and one mind in serving 
thee our God, and obeying her according to thy Will; And that 
these blessings may be continued to after-ages, make the Queen, 
we pray Thee, an happy Mother of children, who being Educated 
in thy Faith and Fear, may happily succeed her in the Government 
of these Kingdoms. So we that are thy people, and sheep of thy 
pasture, shall give thee thanks for ever and will always be shewing 
forth thy praise from generation to generation. Amen. 


The Epistle (1 Pet. ii. 11) and the Gospel (Matt. xxii. 16) 
were as in the present office. .The Sermon was to follow the 
Nicene Creed, and the Offertory Sentence was to be ‘ Godli- 
ness is great riches, etc.’ (1 Tim. vi. 6, 7). Three collects 
were to follow the Church Militant Prayer: (1) Trinity V. ; 
(2) the third ; (3) the fifth of the six collects which are printed 
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at the end of the Communion Service in the Prayer Book of 
1662. The whole was to end with the Peace and Blessing. 

The beautiful Prayer for Unity, of unknown authorship, 
was added in George I.’s service. George II.’s was dis- 
graced by the following Rubric: ‘This Day (June 11th) 
being the Festival of the Apostle Saint Barnabas, the proper 
Office for that day shall be wholly omitted, and this used 
instead of it ; and there shall be notice thereof given publickly 
in the Church the Sunday before.’ The reader will be glad 
to know that the change of the calendar in 1752 restored St. 
Barnabas to his honours by transferring the accession to 
June 22. It is noteworthy that this service, which continued 
practically unaltered till November 1901, though it ordered 
that the Ante-Communion should always be said and a 
sermon should always be preached, did not appear to con- 
template an actual celebration of Holy Communion, nor did 
it make any provision for Evening Prayer. At this point it 
is well to say a word about the Royal Warrant. Reference 
has already been made to that of Mary II. ordering the use of 
the Gunpowder Plot, King Charles I., and Restoration 
Services. This seems to have retained its force after Mary’s 
death, not only for the rest of the reign of her husband, but 
during that of her sister also. The Accession Service was 
authorised by Anne in the following Warrant : 


ANNE R. 

Our Will and Pleasure is, that this Form of Prayer and Thanks- 
giving for the Eighth Day of March, be forthwith Printed 
and Published, and be used yearly on the said Day, in all 
Cathedral and Collegiate Churches and Chapels, within both 
our Universities, and of our Colleges of Eton and Win- 
chester, and in all Parish-Churches and Chapels within our 
Kingdom of England, Dominion of Wales, and Town of 
Berwick-on-Tweed. 


Given at our Court at St. James’s, the Seventh Day of 
February 1703. In the second year of our Reign. 
By Her Majesty’s Command, 
NOTTINGHAM. 


The earlier Hanoverians followed the same use. Queen 
Victoria in 1837 issued one Warrant covering the four 
Special Days; and on January 17, 1859, supplemented it 
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by a further Warrant abolishing the three earlier com- 


memorations. 

But all through the period, up to the year 1910, the rule 
was followed that the Order in Council changing the names 
in the Royal Family prayers during a reign should apply to 
the Accession Service as well as to the rest of the book. In 
Victoria’s reign six such changes were necessitated: by her 
matriage in 1840, the birth of her heir in 1841, the Queen 
Dowager’s death in 1849, Prince Albert’s elevation to the 
dignity of Prince Consort in 1857, his death in 1861, and the 
matriage of her eldest son in 1863. 

The Queen died on January 22, 1901. The new Prayer 
Book was issued immediately. We may call it the ‘ Cornwall 
and York’ book, for in it the new King’s heir was described 
as Duke of Cornwall and York. It contained the old Acces- 
sion Service, headed as in his mother’s book, but for ‘ The 
Twenty-Second Day of January, being the day on which 
His Majesty began his happy Reign.’ So, in accordance with 
precedent, was the service described in the Table of Contents 
of the volume, and in the Table of Feasts it appears as ‘ A 
Solemn Day, for which a particular Service is appointed,’ 
and is described as above. 

The Royal Warrant of this book marks a new departure. 
I am not lawyer enough to say whether, between 1837 and 
1901, any Act of Parliament was passed extending the validity 
of a Warrant beyond the lifetime of the sovereign who 
granted it (but see reference to that of Mary II. above). If 
such an Act is on the Statute-book, this Warrant and those of 
succeeding reigns are, in this respect at least, in order. But if 
there is no such Act, the suspicion arises that the Warrant 
was drafted after a glance at that of January 17, 1859, and in 
forgetfulness of the difference of circumstances. In that case, 
all succeeding Warrants issued at the beginning of reigns 
have been incorrect, except perhaps that of the present book, 
as it may be that a Warrant which expires at a sovereign’s 
death can survive an abdication. 

But the ‘ Cornwall and York’ book had only a lifetime 
of less than ten months, and its Accession Service was never 
used. On November 9 the Duke was created Prince of Wales, 
and new Prayer Books were required. 

Now it is necessary to retrace our steps. It had long 
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been felt that there was something unsatisfactory about the 
Accession Service. It had no authority either from Convoca- 
tion or Parliament; it rested solely on the Warrant; and 
many Churchpeople felt scruples about letting it oust the 
normal Prayer Book services for the day. This feeling was 
particularly strong in that section of the Church which attached 
importance to festival and weekday services. Others, who 
felt less keenly on the question of authority, had little use 
for other than Sunday services. The result was that no 
party in the Church felt it a point of honour to use the service, 
and it fell largely into desuetude. In 1898 Convocation 
appointed a Joint Committee to revise the forms, and the 
result of its deliberations took, in the book of November 
1go1, the place of the James II. service, which had held its 
ground since the days of Queen Anne. The Warrant this 
time was perfectly in order. It directed that the Warrant of 
January 1901 should be revoked and the service no longer 
used, but that the new service should be printed and annexed 
to the Book of Common Prayer and used instead. 

Before describing the new service it will be convenient 
to relate the subsequent history of the Warrant. George V. 
in 1910, Edward VIII. in 1936, and George VI. in 1937 
issued their Warrants, each withdrawing the service pre- 
viously in use, and each professing to set up a new service in 
lieu of its predecessor. Nor is this all. On June 23, 1910, 
the present Duke of Windsor was created Prince of Wales ; 
on November 20, 1925, Queen Alexandra died. On each 
of these occasions it was thought necessary to issue a new 
Warrant, withdrawing the service previously in use and 
substituting precisely the same service, with the one omis- 
sion already covered by the Order in Council affecting the 
rest of the Prayer Book. This was evidently done under a 
misapprehension of the circumstances of the Warrant of 
November 1901. The strange thing is that the Home Office, 
after its attention had been invited to these mistakes, declined 
to remedy them. 

The service itself is in all our Prayer Books. It is a great 
improvement on the old one. Provision is made for Morning 
and Evening Prayer, Litany, and Holy Communion. The 
Proper Psalms are xx., ci., cxxi. The Proper Lessons are 
Joshua i., the first ten verses, or Prov. viii., the first seventeen 
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verses, and Rom. xiii., the first eleven verses, or Rev. xxi. 22 
to xxii. 4 inclusive. The suffrages after the Creed are shorter 
and simpler, and vary less from the usual; and after, not 
instead of, the Collect for the day comes a new Collect from 
the Coronation Service. Two prayers, one for the King and 
Royal Family, the other for the King alone, and the beauti- 
ful Prayer for Unity are to be said in the Litany in the place 
formerly appointed, if it is a Litany day, otherwise instead 
of the usual State prayers. At the Holy Communion the 
Collect, which is to be instead of that of the day, is to be the 
same as at Morning Prayer, and the Epistle and Gospel are 
to be as in the old Order. 

But there is one great innovation, the result of a petition 
signed by leading theologians of Oxford and Cambridge. 
A form is provided, dissociated from all the existing services, 
and intended to be used by itself. It begins with the Te Deum, 
divided into three sections: the second begins with the 
verse ‘ Thou art the King of Glory, O Christ’; and the 
third with the verse ‘O Lord, save thy people; and bless 
thine heritage.” Then follow the special suffrages and col- 
lects, and the blessing brings the service to a close. 

There are some adverse criticisms which must be made at 
once. The title is inferior to that of the old Office. Neither 
in the Table of Contents, nor in the List of Festivals, nor in 
the heading of the service itself, is the day mentioned ; 
search has to be made in the comparatively small print of 
the Royal Warrant itself before we can learn that it is the 
Eleventh Day of December, nor is there any allusion to His 
Majesty’s ‘happy Reign.’ The suffrages after the Creed 
provide a trap for the unwary: the first, with its response, 
and the second, are as usual, but the response to the second is 
different. After several special suffrages have been said there 
is a return to the normal forms, but the last is, rather unac- 
countably, different. But in every other respect we note a 
great improvement. There is real Church authority for the 
forms; they displace nothing of importance; and in the 
Holy Communion Service a rubric provides that if the day 
fall on a Sunday or holiday the Sunday or holiday shall have 
precedence, and the accession only ‘ commemorated.’ The 
psalms and lessons are admirably chosen, and the prayers, 
though shorn of some of the redundant eloquence of Caroline 
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times, have a majestic harmony of their own, and are far 
better than much of what was suggested in 1927 and 1928. 

It may be well to add a note with regard to the mention 
in the Prayer Book of members of the Royal House other 
than the sovereign. The general rule is to name the consort, 
the living consort of a deceased sovereign, and the heir 
apparent with his consort. The wives of George I. and 
George IV. were never mentioned as Queen, though Caroline 
of Brunswick had been prayed for as Princess of Wales. 
James II., Mary II., Anne, ‘the Princess Sophia,’ Electress 
of Hanover, and His present Majesty were, like Princess 
Elizabeth, prayed for while heits presumptive. William IIL., 
George I., William IV. and Victoria did not appear till their 
accession. ‘ Frederick, the Prince Elector Palatine, and the 
Lady Elizabeth his wife’ in James I.’s time, and in George 
II.’s ‘ the Duke, the Princesses,’ are instances of persons not 
in the line of succession being mentioned. 

I would plead for a mote general use of these forms 
when December 11 comes round. The monarchy of this 
country is the surest bulwark of freedom now existing in the 
world. Its destruction would be a calamity, not only to our 
own country and the Empire of which it is the heart, but to 
the civilisation of mankind. We believe that we can trace 
the hand of Divine providence in the reverence and love 
that gathered round the Throne during the last 100 years, 
and not least in the staying power which enabled it to stand 
fast amid the tempests that threatened it on December 11, 
1936. When the first anniversary of that momentous day 
comes round, let these prayers, praises and thanksgivings 
rise from every cathedral and collegiate church, from the 
chapel of every college and school, and from every parish 
church in the land. We might even add the hope that, as 
there is nothing in any of these forms inconsistent with the 
beliefs of many Christian people outside the Church of 
England, they too may be able to use them with heart and 
voice. ‘The Lord hath done great things for us already, 
whereof we rejoice.’ 

T. Erskine Swanzy. 
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THE CHILDHOOD OF AN IRISHMAN 


By Patrick KAVANAGH 


Il. 


ON summer evenings when school was over, with the two 
Gorman lads who were about my age (six or seven, perhaps), 
I played : dark, cryptic games sometimes. 

One of our principal pastimes consisted in catching bees 
as they sipped the honey from the tiny blue forget-me-nots and 
dandelions which grew on the slope of the railway. We were 
cruel, We held the bees by the wings and stuck pins through 
the eyes of the poor creatures till they died. Then we held a 
wake, had pipes and tobacco and whisky. We held a funeral 
and buried the deceased bees, match-box coffined, in pyramids 
of dust on the laneway. 

We gave them a Pharaoh glory. But there was one 
notorious iconoclast in the district who, driving each evening 
in his cart, made it his business to draw the cartwheel through 
our pyramidic grandeur. We had no answer ; he knew it and 
laughed. He reckoned without the strategic genius of John 
Gorman, who was a little older than me. 

‘ Leave Charlie to me,’ he said knowingly. 

My strategic genius rolled a huge boulder of stone on to 
the middle of the road and over it raised a pyramid of dust. It 
was by far the finest memorial we had ever seen. 

‘ We saw Charlie coming in his cart singing; he could only 
sing to the accompaniment of a rattling cart. We hid behind 
the fence and waited. 

Charlie leaned over the sideboard, one eye shut, taking aim 
with the wheel: he wanted to cut the heap of dust exactly in 
the centre. 

* Oh, damn to their skins,’ he roared as the cart jolted and 
turned, horse and all, over on its side. 
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He fell into a heap of nettles, but it was our laughter that 
stung him most. 

John Gorman was a naturalist in his fashion. One evening 
in April or May he climbed a beech tree where there was a 
woodpigeon’s nest with eggs in it. As he climbed down 
very gingerly I noticed that one of his pockets was full. 

‘ What are you up to ?” I asked. 

* Never you mind,’ he said, ‘ but I’ll tell you what you’re 
to do. You don’t let the woodpigeons near the nest or tree 
till I come back.’ 

He ran off towards his home while I sat under the tree 
keeping my eye skinned for the homing woodpigeons. They 
did come, but I shooed them off every time till my companion 
arrived. 

He had pigeon’s eggs in his cap. 

‘I’m after boiling them’ he said, ‘ and now we'll put the 
eggs back in the nest and see what'll happen.’ He did so. 

The hen pigeon came and sat on the eggs and the cock 
looked on, now and then tooting a tune that made the cuckoos 
envious. He nor his wife did not suspect the impending 
tragedy. We kept the nest under close observation—or at 
least, my companion did; every evening after school he 
watched it, and if I wasn’t there kept me in touch with 
events. 

‘ She’s sitting on them still,’ he informed me four weeks 
later. John never tired of watching the pigeon on the boiled 
eggs. At the end of the month he again told me the pigeon 
was still hatching in hope. 

For three or four months the pigeon sat on the eggs; we 
could only see her beak over the brim of the nest. Then one 
day came and we saw no beak. 

‘T’ll go up and investigate,’ John said. He went up. As 
he propped himself between the forked branches near the nest 
he shouted down. 

‘ Be cripes, do you know what ?’ 

* What happened ?’ I shouted up. 

‘ There’s what happened,’ he said as he pitched the wood- 
pigeon’s nest right at my feet. 

The pigeon was dead and rotten; there were no eyes in her 
sockets ; she must have been dead a long time. The boiled 
eggs fell on the soft tufted grass and were unbroken. 
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* She hatched till she died,’ John said. ‘Did you ever 
hear of better ?’ 
‘I never did,’ I agreed. 


* * * * * 


When I was six years old, or thereabouts, I went to Con- 
fession. Nobody told me to go. The children didn’t go in a 
body as they do now. The initiation rite wasn’t organised. 
I can’t say why I wanted to confess my sins, and I don’t think 
they weighed heavily on my soul. 

Father MacElroy, an old white-haired and deaf ptiest, was 
in the Confessional. 

* What sins do you remember ?” he said. 

* I committed adultery.’ 

“You committed what ?’ 

‘ Adultery,’ I said out loud. 

After a pause he continued : 

* Any other sins ?’ 

‘I stole.’ 

* What did you steal ?’ 

* Sixpence.’ 

‘Who did you steal the sixpence from ?” 

‘ From the press,’ I explained. 

‘ Well now you mustn’t steal from the press any more,’ 
he advised me tenderly. ‘ And for your penance,’ he hurriedly 
summed up, ‘for your penance you'll say ... no you'll 
come in and serve my Mass on Sunday.’ My father taught me 
the Latin and the next Sunday I began to serve Mass. I was 
very poor at the business, and tripped and stumbled against 
all sorts of projections. 

‘ That’s the fellow was breaking stones on the altar,’ some 
fellow sneered as I was going home. 

Father MacElroy was an old-time priest. The people 
looked upon him as a saint, though they’d have been better 
pleased with him if he’d use ‘ his powers.’ He would have then 
come in very useful in times of sickness among both cattle 
and Christians. 

Father Pat, the curate, did go in for the cures. He was an 
old priest too. From the altar he was in the habit of using 
strong language, such as ‘A pack of whore’s bastards.’ This 
was what he called the designers of the low-necked blouse 
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which the women were beginning to wear. The whole con- 
gregation laughed, 

* Yes,’ he said on another occasion, ‘ when you have a 
child sick you’ll come for the penny doctor.’ 

The penny doctor was himself. 

Sometimes he lectured on theology. His lectures con- 
sisted in repeating that ‘ The people that are going now are as 
ignorant as box-barrows.’ 

Father Pat was a hard man on Mass-servers, so hard that in 
the end none of the lads would serve for his Mass. If we 
talked while he was vesting he knew punishments that would 
have taken the light out of Torquemada’s eyes. He would 
make us lie on the. floor with our noses on the tiles without 
moving for five minutes. We were like faithful Moslems at 
sunset, except that we didn’t face Mecca, He addressed me 
as ‘Cobbler’ and had me face the congregation one Sunday 
and demonstrate how to draw a waxed-end. 

A priest can’t say Mass without a clerk; and then came 
a morning which found Father Pat in this dilemma. Up and 
down through the aisles he marched peering in and out 
between the legs of big men, where he knew he might find 
a truant clerk; and he spotted me. 

* Ha, Cobbler,’ he grinned, ‘ come out here!’ And he put 
over his hand and caught me by the ear. He led me up to the 
altar by the ear as a man would lead an unhaltered colt. 

Father MacElroy made long, long sermons on all sorts of 
subjects. If he had lived he might have given a tight race to 
Huey Long for the speech-marathon championship of the 
world. The patient hearts of his hearers were broken; but 
what could they do? Going home on his side-car he would 
shout: ‘ Did I do that well, Biddy ?’ 

‘Oh, it was grand, Father. God bless you; it was grand !” 

On Candlemas Day, 1916, I was serving Mass for Father 
MacElroy. I think I had helped him to bless the candles, 
though I’m not sure, but at any rate I helped to sell them. 
There was a brisk demand. At the end he gave me a blessed 
candle for myself and sixpence. I bought the morning news- 
paper, which cost a halfpenny, and turned for home. On 
the road near the chapel I met a little boy. I knew him, but, 
just to let him know, I asked him who he was. He was a 
Protestant, the son of a Church sexton, who every Sunday 
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rang the Protestant church bell, which had a sound like a 
cracked pot, we used to say. The lad didn’t give me a suitable 
reply, so I began to use third-degree methods. He ran into 
his father crying: ‘ Daddy, daddy, I’m choked.’ I didn’t try 
to choke him. I was frightened and ran for it. I had got a 
start of a few hundred yards when, looking round, I saw the 
church sexton taking, as it were, the range. He hitched up his 
pants and came hot-foot after me. Iran. All the people I met 
stared at me, wondering what mischief I had done. I wasn’t 
thinking; I was merely running. Behind me my pursuer was 
gaining ground ; he was within fifty yards now. I met a man 
going with his horses to plough, and Mr. Sexton shouted : 
“Stop him, stop him; he choked my son!’ 

The ploughman looked upon this act of mine as a recom- 
mendation. ‘I'll not stop him,’ he roared, ‘ but Pll stop you, 
you Orange dog!’ 

And he did hold him up sufficiently long to let me get 
a fresh start. He came again like a bear robbed of her whelps 
—fifty yards behind. 


Anigh draws the chase, 
With unperturbed pace. 


I met a half-wit. Willie shouted, not ‘Stop him ’—he was 
wiser now. ‘ Who is he ?’ he asked. 

‘ That’s young Kavanagh,’ the half-wit replied. I was 
vexed, yet had I but known it I was saved. 

My pursuer ceased running now that he knew who I was. 
He walked towards my home. I crossed the hills and hid 
away among the whins for a while. When, as I thought, the 
storm had blown over, I went down the warm green face of 
the hills and home. I was shocked. The church sexton was 
standing on our kitchen floor quoting bits out of the Bible. 
My parents were showing great deference to him. Tom 
Hales, a journeyman shoemaker who hailed from Belfast, was 
hopping with religious rage on his seat and hammering away 
at his last like a madman. 

* Will you come here at once, you blackguard ?’ my mother 
whined affectedly. ‘ Will you come here and tell us what 
you’ve done ?’ 

The sexton cross-examined me ! 

‘ Did you meet my Bob at our gate ?’ 
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* I didn’t pass your gate,’ I said. ‘ I came across the hills.’ 

* Eight—thou shalt tell no lie,’ he texted. ‘ In our religion 
the first thing we’re taught is to tell the truth.’ 

He got no satisfaction out of his race and I got no beat- 
ing. There were some—and the journeyman was one—who 
said I should get a medal for my deed. 

‘I never took you to be the man you are,’ Tom Hales 
said. ‘ You stood up for religion as good as any Belfast 
Catholic ever did.’ 


* * * * * 


We were sitting around the fire one winter’s evening when 
the latch of the door was lifted and a head all wrapped up in 
bandages appeared in the lamplight. 

* Come inside,’ we called, and he came in. 

‘I was looking for Harry MacElroy’s,’ he explained. 

“I was just thinking as much,’ my mother said. ‘On yer 
head ye have it, God bless it!’ 

‘On me head it is,’ he agreed. 

The man had erysipelas, popularly known as ‘ the rose.’ 
Harry MacElroy was believed to have the cure for the disease 
in his touch, and he had a practice large enough to fill any 
doctor with envy. As our house lay along the road leading 
to Harry’s we had many callers inquiring the way. They 
came from as far distant as twenty miles because there was no 
other MacElroy willing to make the cure; it was unlucky, 
they said. Our present visitor had come a long way on foot 
and, being tired, we bade him sit down. There were a few 


other visitors in the house and the arrival of this other 


naturally turned the conversation on cures and charms and 
such like. 
‘No matter what they tell ye, no doctor can cure “ the 


rose ”’,” one said. 

‘ Indeed, they cannot,’ they all acquiesced. 

‘I remember a fella once tryin’ his hand out with a doctor,’ 
one of the journeyman shoemakers said, dropping his boot; 
he could never work and talk at the same time. 

* And he got cured ? ’ somebody else asked with contempt. 

* Oh, he got cured in the right-out style,’ said the shoe- 
maker. ‘He wore the suit of dale-boards when the doctor 


was finished with him!’ 
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‘ Of course,’ my mother said, ‘the doctors know right 
well they can’t cure “* the rose”’.’ 

‘To be sure they know it,’ a customer said, ‘ but they 
wouldn’t give in.’ 

* Some of them agree to the cure,’ my father said. ‘ There 
was oul’ Doctor McKenna and he always sent for Harry 
whenever he got a case like that.’ 

‘ The divil thank him,’ the journeyman shoemaker said, 
picking up the boot which he had been stitching. ‘ The divil 
himself thank him,’ he repeated, spitting out. 

* Does Harty take anything ?’ the man with the bandaged 
head inquired cautiously. 

* He’s not too hard to deal with,’ my mother told him. 

‘ About how much would he be expecting ?’” 

* Anything from half a crown up,’ he was told. 

‘I'd better be goin’,’ he said, rising from his chair. 

My mother accompanied him to the door and directed 
him to Harry’s house. 

‘ The second house on yer right with the gable facin’ the 
road—ye can’t miss it; God send ye good luck!’ 

* Thank ye, thank ye,’ he said, moving off. When he had 
gone we fell to discussing all the diseases doctors couldn’t 
cure and all the complaints of cattle which baffled the 
veterinaty surgeons. 

‘See the harmless stye on the eye, and, if ye hadn’t the 
cure made, it would stick to you for ever.’ 

* Aye, and if the cure wasn’t made in the moon that the 
stye came in the bleddy little nuisance would keep comin’ back 
till that moon came again.” 

“ There’s the water-beetle, and nobody but the Cassidys 
has the cure of it.’ 

‘I remember,’ my father began, ‘ how our cow took sick 
and swelled up like a barrel. I knew the Cassidys wouldn’t 
give in to makin’ the cure, so one early mornin’ I stole round 
Cassidy’s house and found a piece of rag which I burned 
under the cow’s nose.’ 

‘That was as good a way as any,’ someone interjected. 
* She got all right, I warrant.’ 

* She did,’ my father agreed, ‘ but the funny part of the 
story was that the bit of rag I burned wasn’t belongin’ to a 
Cassidy at all; it was a leg of the servant-boy’s trousers.’ 
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All heads bowed humiliated: nobody liked the end of 
the story ; it was heretical. 

‘Well, what d’ye think of Father Pat?’ my father was 
asked. 

“I believe he has power,’ he said. 

* Ye believe it! Are ye not sure of it ?’ the journeyman 
shoemaker said, dropping his boot once again. 

‘I’ve only hearsay to go on,’ my father said. 

‘ Hearsay ?’ the journeyman said, reaching away from his 
bench as though striving to reach the land of certain cer- 
tainty. ‘What about Biddy Moran’s Katie, eh? What 
about her ?’ 

‘ What about her yourself ?’ my father asked. 

The journeyman was disgusted and withdrew from the 
land into which he was trying to project his body. He lifted 
his boot and commenced hammering away like mad. | 

‘ Keep yer hair on,’ he was advised. 

‘ There’s some people,’ he growled, ‘and they believe 


nothin’; no more religion in them than a dog.’ 


PATRICK KAVANAGH. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


Oxford Limited, by Keith Briant (Michael Joseph Ltd., 
105. 6d.). 


When a book is written on an institution, the direct 
influence of which the author believes himself to have 
escaped, one may be pardoned for regarding it as to some 
extent a personal document. Mr. Briant. reiterates that 
Oxford Limited is not in the nature of an autobiography. It 
is strange that he should, in view of his obvious capacity 
and the nonsense upon cognate topics so consistently pro- 
duced by disgruntled public-school boys, be so shy of 
admitting the limitations imposed by his own circle. 

The early part of the book, which is unfortunately likely 
to be of first interest to the general public, may be true of 
some of Oxford after six o’clock. But there is another and 
more satisfying aspect which will never find its place in the 
Press—that of the fields, woods and lanes which embrace 
the city, to which, save in Chapter III., the author hardly 
refers. 

Oxford Limited delighted the gutter Press. Here was a 
new book about Oxford, with descriptions of alcoholic and 
other orgies, supported by impressive statistics. It was eagerly 
‘splashed.’ It is to be hoped that Mr. Briant felt some 
remorse, for the outcome can scarcely have been a surprise 
to him or his publishers. The world of broken sherry glasses 
and contraceptives does exist, but it would be far from the 
truth to suggest that a majority of boys who go up sow their 
wild oats so extravagantly. 

The average undergraduate, we are told, does not exist ; 
he is then discussed. The author rightly assures us that 
Oxford has lost none of her power to mould the outlook of 


youth. He defines sharply the exhilarated curiosity of the 
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First Year—the cynicism of the Second, and the Possibilities 
of the Third. What he terms, perhaps despite some half- 
forgotten awe, the ‘Checked Windbag’ is surely no real 
danger to the University as a whole. A noisy group of idiots, 
to quote Lady Astor, is to be found in each college; but 
these simple Bacchanalians perhaps serve as a useful example 
to those who would otherwise sit on the fence between 
self-indulgence and scholarship. 

The author’s attack on the proctors is largely merited. 
The University officials have shown signs in recent years of 
being perturbed by the changed interests of undergraduates 
and have often concentrated on quite trivial details of conduct, 
rendering less good-natured the healthy differences between 
freedom and authority. The author, who has a code though 
he might be ashamed to confess it, expresses fears with 
tegard to undergraduates’ interest in sex which seem, to 
the present reviewer, exaggerated and unjustified. Although 
we shall refuse to consider as either reliable or important 
the elaborate network of percentages which he gives us 
in this connexion, we may be grateful for a timely exposure 
of the materialism which typifies our universities. Before 
the war, poetry was the predominant interest of intel- 
ligent young men; to-day, dogmatic politics have sup- 
planted the Muse, and University journalism is often 
matked by a gawky sententiousness. With regard to the 
statement that snobbery is less prevalent to-day at Oxford, 
Mr. Briant might be reminded that the Isis, of which he was, 
for some time, the successful editor, only recently found that, 
by cramming in the maximum quantity of undergraduates’ 
names into each number, it could command a considerable 
increase in circulation. 

Oxford women, the author suggests, are on the whole 
to be admired. They are still subject to restrictions which 
would arouse derision, and even anger, in any other country 
than our own. If, as seems proven, the girls who fight their 
way to Oxford utilise their time more conscientiously than 
young men of the same age, it is a pity that the authorities 
behave so frequently as though they were fighting off the 
horrors of promiscuity. 

It is doubtful whether the Oxford Group exercises in the 


University even the little influence which Mr. Briant ascribes 
VoL. CXXII—No. 730 cc 
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to it. Modern Oxford has principles, but they are not, for 
the most part, those of Organised Religion. That everything 
is preposterous, excluding himself, and that ‘ there is no new 
thing under the sun,’ are, for the average undergraduate (for 
there zs such a person), among the accepted postulates of his 
existence. The result is a well-ordered profligacy which 
should be reassuring to the older generation if immediately 
distressing to the Minister for War. How satisfying would 
it be to see this energy diverted into less self-conscious 
channels! Facilities for physical education in Oxford are 
still disgracefully inadequate. Swimmers ate forced into 
old-fashioned council baths, and boxers into the gloom of a 
hired gymnasium. This is hardly an encouragement to boys, 
fresh on the rebound from school discipline, to approach 
that reasonable standard of physical fitness which would 
without doubt affect the whole tone of University 
thought. 

What should alone commend this book as a critique of 
modern university life is Mr. Briant’s onslaught on that 
school of thought which regards three years at a university 
as an invariably good investment. Oxford can be little more 
than a teashop to some who demand no mote of her, and she 
can also brand many others with an indelible mark. How 
often have we not met the nonentity in the wrinkled blazer 
with the sole excuse to himself and to the world that he is, 
after all, an Oxford man! We can feel less pity for him than 
we can for the moneyed fool who once disgraced a college 
to satisfy a family tradition. 

Oxford has benefited signally in the last few years 
by native generosity, and her Governors, whether medi- 
zvally organised or not, seem aware of a peril lest the 
function of the University degenerate into that of a mere 
technical institute. It is to be hoped that probable reaction 
against an ‘ efficiency ’ education will not mean further delay 
in the reform of more than one course of studies. Though 
it is pleasant to hear of Cambridge dons rejoicing that higher 
mathematics can be put to no useful purpose, it should be 
possible for undergraduates to feel a real conviction that their 
studies are more than mental gymnastics. 


WILLIAM DROWER. 
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The Immortal Heritage. An account of the work and policy 
of the Imperial War Graves Commission during 
twenty years, by Sir Fabian Ware, with an Introduction 
by Edmund Blunden. (Cambridge University Press, 


1937, 25. 6d.) 


This little book arouses poignant memories which cannot 
fail to reawaken in the reader pride in his country, love of 
his fellow-men and hope that the living will be worthy 
of the million dead whose bodies have found fitting 
sepulture at the hands of Sir Fabian Ware and his staff. 
As a record of twenty years of close co-operation between 
all parts of His Majesty’s Dominions and Possessions in the 
pious duty of ensuring reverent burial for those who died 
during the World War it merits the most careful attention, 
for in no previous war has such care been taken to preserve 
the individual memory of the dead. 

Sir Fabian Ware, who has been at the head of the organisa- 
tion from its first beginnings, aimed high, and has enabled us 
to set a standard for all other combatant Powers. He has 
succeeded in doing the best of things in the worst of times— 
namely, in maintaining intact, upon a strictly international 
basis, an Imperial organisation whose duties required it to 
be in closest touch alike with former foes and with old 
friends, and to achieve beauty and fitness in every place of 
burial with strict regard for economy in first cost and in 
maintenance. 

Two points of general interest arise directly from this 
beautifully written and finely illustrated Report. The first 
is that the whole system of individual memorials is, as Sir 
Fabian Ware indeed emphasises, of comparatively modern 
gtowth. Until the middle of the eighteenth century only 
one grave in a hundred or more in this country was perma- 
nently marked. Bodies were usually buried uncoffined in 
shrouds and mingled quickly with the soil, so that the necessity 
for extending churchyards never arose. ‘The professional 
soldier inherited this tradition and, left to himself, wisely 
said with Maecenas, ‘Non tumulum curo, sepelit natura 
relictos,’ for there is no sadder sight than neglected military 
cemeteries which abound, especially in India. 

The second is that the system excludes the modern (and 
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ancient) practice of cremation which is becoming increasingly 
general in all urbanised communities. (It is adopted in 
so per cent. of all deaths in Berlin.) So long as this practice 
is deprecated by Roman Catholics, abhorred by Moslems, 
and regarded with aversion by the masses of the people (it 
has not been widely adopted even in the cities of Soviet 
Russia), it is clearly necessary for Governments to dispose of 
those who die elsewhere than at sea by the single system 
which is satisfactory to all confessions (except Parsees and 
Hindus)}—namely, earth burial. 

A further point which arises is of even more general 
application. It is well known, though the necessary data 
are not to be found within the covers of the present volume, 
that the cost per grave of burials in the beautiful cemeteries 
established by the Imperial War Graves Commission, includ- 
ing architectural adornments and individual headstones, is 
smaller by far than the average cost of interment plus memorial 
stones in any civil cemetery or churchyard in this country. 
After full allowance is made for the cost of the land acquired 
for the purpose of civilian graves, it is clear that unity of 
administration and uniformity of design have very great 
advantages which, if applied to our own cemeteries, might 
make them as inspiring and beautiful as they now are for the 
most part depressing and drab. And the costs of maintenance 
are, in proportion, but a small fraction of the charges made by 
our municipal cemeteries. 

This book, then, is not only a historical record and a 
milestone, but also a sign-post, pointing the way to a similar 
achievement in other spheres. ‘ Man,’ said Sir Thomas 
Browne, ‘is a noble animal, splendid in ashes, and pompous 
in the grave.’ Sir Fabian Ware and his colleagues have 
endowed the old saint’s eloquence with reality. 


ARNOLD WILSON. 


Erasmus and Holbein, by A. K. Bruce (Frederick Muller, Ltd., 1936 
55. net). 


This delightful little book, by a student and a lover of both 
the great men with which it deals, deserves to be on the table 
at every prize-giving: it would too often be, alas, in such a 
position, an oasis in an arid wilderness of unreadable and obsolete 
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books. It is the quintessence of Desiderius Erasmus, explained 
and displayed by the briefest quotations. His industry was 
immense. He desired to change many things, but his ideal was 
reanimation rather than reformation: he would have agreed 
with the old pagan adage, ‘ Religentem esse oportet, religiosum nefas’ 
(‘A man should be religious, not superstitious’), but, in his 
abhorrence of superstition, hid from his eyes what Gibbon calls 
‘ The exquisite rancour of theological hatred.’ 

His work as a pioneer of textual Biblical criticism by his edition 
of the New Testament is overshadowed by the popularity of his 
Colloquies and In Praise of Folly. The last named, known as Moriae 
Encomium, was written in Thomas More’s house in Bucklersbury, 
in the City of London, in 1510: over a century later, in 1628, 
Milton found it in everyone’s hands at Cambridge. It certainly 
owed something of its fame to the inexhaustible humour of the 
author’s host, one of the most exquisite scholars ever produced 
by a Teutonic people. It owed yet more to the fifty or more 
‘ curious cuts’ with which it was embellished by Hans Holbein, 
of which Mr. Bruce here gives an affectionate and withal pene- 
trating account. 

An English translator of 1709 commended the work to his 
readers in terms which ring true after a lapse of over two hundred 
yeats : 

De Wit, Trump, Ruyter, easily were beat, 
Their ships from ours so naturally retreat 
Erasmus only does remain unconquer’d yet. 
That name alone (worthy the Noblest Muse) 
Does from Disgrace and Utmost Scorn excuse. 
His Youthful, Neatest, Stile atones for all 
Their clumsiness, a Sin that’s National. 

In Comick Dress he gravely preaches Sense, 
Directs, and jeers, and chides his Audience. 
O’er Thoughts profound Mirth dances all the Way, 
Like the Sun-beams that on deep waters play. 


ARNOLD WILson. 
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WALKS AND TALKS 
By Sr ArnotD Wison, M.P. 


I HAVE seldom had greater opportunities for seeing something 
of my countrymen in different parts of England than during 
the past month, for duties of one sort or another took me to 
Wigan, Liverpool, Buxton, Ilkley and Hull in the north; 
to Coventry, Birmingham and Cambridge, and to half a dozen 
villages and towns in Hertfordshire. The contrast between 
the speech and outlook of the respective communities was 
as marked as between different parts of the American con- 
tinent : local rather than national institutions were the objects 
of pride and interest. The panic cries of the popular London 
Press in relation to foreign affairs were not echoed in the 
North of England: the studied moderation, coupled with 
firmness, of the Prime Minister at the Mansion House, 
accurately reflects the outlook, at least of the Midlands and 
the North. It was an inspiting experience to address goo 
men of a Men’s Fellowship at Hull upon ‘ Britain and 
Germany.’ Community singing came first—culminating with 
‘Ilkley Moor’ and (all standing, to the tune of ‘ Eternal 
Father, strong to save’) Kipling’s Recessional; there were 
few in the audience, it seemed, who did not know it by heart. 
It was an encouragement, after an address lasting almost an 
hour, to have a series of questions put from the body of the 
hall, every one of which was pithy, pointed, and courteous, 
from men, mostly young, who had clearly not allowed their 
minds to be warped by headlines in the papers or news-bills 
in the streets. 

We English have acquired in the last hundred years or so 
the habit of regarding food for anything but the stomach as 
a luxury. In the Press and in Parliament attention is directed 
to every social service for adults except that of the mind. 
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Milton believed that the universe was made to the sound of 
music. When he wrote 





‘ The sons of morning sung 
When the Creator great 
His constellations set 
And the well-balanced world on hinges hung,’ 


he was but repeating the words of Job (xxxviii. 7) and of 
the Psalmist. When during the war concert parties were 
first sent out we were astonished at the joy of those before 
whom they played and at the deep appeal of music, vocal and 
instrumental. 

The B.B.C. have brought many things into the homes of 
nearly everyone, but men and women care as much as ever 
for things they can enjoy together: they wish to see and hear 
flesh and blood before them, not to listen to disembodied 
spirits. Hence the growing appeal of Men’s Fellowships, 
of which that of West Hull is a recent and creditable example. 

* * * * * 


The Technical College at Wigan, offering facilities for 
instruction in a great variety of subjects, revealed another 
aspect of vigorous local life, drawing strength from every 
stratum of society and evoking much unsuspected talent, 
particularly in drawing and painting. I never miss a chance 
of going down a pit and, at Wigan, was able to add a little 
to my meagre knowledge of the technique of England’s basic 
industry. Close to the mine, which employs 1500 men, was 
a good example of a modern pit-head bath installation, a 
triumph of careful planning which has done much, and will 
in time do more, to lower the barrier which separates mining 
from other occupations. 

At prize-givings at a secondary school for boys at Coventry 
and for girls at Smethwick the veil which separates the public 
from the academies was for a time drawn aside, to display 
teachers convinced that the examination system is one of their 
principal handicaps, and that it requires drastic change. 
Youths, full of individualistic joie de vivre, are inclined to 
leave school the moment they have got their certificate in the 
not wholly unjustified belief that they can learn more in the 
world than at a school which is fettered by examinations. 
Many parents and employers deplored, in conversation 
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with me, the decay of the apprenticeship system. Masters and 
men alike wished to see a concerted effort made to restore 
it, but found it difficult to suggest how a beginning should 


be made. 
* + * * + 


In the North of England, and in Hertfordshire, I was 
brought into touch during the month with one of the most 
widespread of English hobbies—the keeping of carrier-pigeons. 
As an organised sport it is a recent development, for the first 
regular races in this country date from 1881, though it was 
in practical use in the East from the earliest times. It is a 
popular and plebeian hobby indulged in, like bell-ringing, 
only by wage-earners, but there are probably as many pigeon- 
fanciers now as at any time in our history. I hope later on 
to find out, and perhaps record in these pages, more about it. 


* * * * * 


‘Two seventeen-yeat-old boys summoned under the 
Vagrancy Act, 1824 (as rogues and vagabonds for betting by 
way of wagering or gaming on the highway), said they were 
guilty, one of them adding: “ We were only playing for 
half-pennies, and we had only 13d. between us.” A police- 
constable said he was on motor patrol duty when he saw 
defendants playing pitch and toss on the side of the road. 
From one boy he took two half-pennies and the pitching stick, 
and from the other boy one half-penny. The Chairman said 
that the Bench wished to point out that it was very wrong to 
gamble, particularly on the highway. He did not believe in 
gambling, and they certainly must not gamble on the highway. 
“IT know the amount of money was very small, but that is 
nothing to do with it. It is the principle at the bottom of the 
business you have to consider, and if you take my advice 
you will give up gambling and go in for some clean, healthy 
sport.” If they were unfortunate enough to find themselves 
in such a position again, they would not, he added, receive 
such lenient treatment.’ 

These particular youths were dismissed with a caution, 
having been pilloried in the Press and lost at least half a day’s 
work. What would their judges have said if they had been 
warned, let us say by the local vicar, of the evils of playing 
cards for money, or of backing dogs or horses? Boys see 
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pin-tables and the like at every corner; but, as they are for 
private profit, they are presumably sacred, and we are assured 
that but for betting the race-horse would disappear. 

Football pools are growing apace, penetrating every 
borough and country parish, children being encouraged to 
hawk tickets, ostensibly ‘in aid of Saint Mary’s Football 
Club.’ But to play for halfpence in a country lane is an offence 
so serious that all the stupid flummery of the law is invoked 
to enable superintendents of police to strain at a gnat. Per- 
haps, as Samuel Butler says, ‘ it makes it easier to swallow a 
camel now and then.’ 


* * * * * 


Not long ago I attended, in a great northern city, a service 
in Commemoration of the Centenary of Local Government, 
attended by the lord mayor and sheriff, members of the city 
council, and ‘ representative bodies.’ The absence of the 
rank and file of salaried servants and weekly wage-earners 
was conspicuous, for the church was half empty. The sermon 
was uninspiring; the service not very appropriate. What 
most struck me was the great age of the city fathers—all 
must have been grandfathers at least. Here perhaps is one 
of the reasons why not more than one municipal elector in 
four is willing to record his vote. I fancy that there are far 
more members of Parliament under forty than county, 
borough, urban or rural district councillors. ‘ Youth move- 
ments’ might well begin here: civic debt is accumulating 
rapidly—repayable, not by the generation that incurs it, 
but by their children and grandchildren. 


* * * * * 


Nearly a year has passed since it was announced that a 
National House Builders’ Registration Council was to be 
formed, under the auspices of the Central Housing Com- 
mittee of the Ministry of Health, to discourage ‘jerry- 
building.’ There was to be a sort of ‘ National Mark’ 
scheme for good builders, on the lines of the existing National 
Mark for honest shopkeepers. The scheme seems to have 
had the effect of encouraging responsible authorities to evade 
some of their statutory responsibilities by sharing them with 
an advisory body without executive power. 
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‘ Jerry-building’ is no new development, though the 
word itself dates only from 1869 and its origin is unknown. 
The Royal Commission of 1875 on Trade Depression received 
evidence from the Operative Bricklayers Society ‘as to the 
scandalous system of jerry-building under which vast estates 
in South-east London are being covered with hovels the 
product of the leasehold system and the jerry-builder.’ 

The evidence tendered showed that there was lack of 
confidence and lack of enterprise ; many houses, badly built, 
made by unskilled men at the lowest rates, stood empty. 
There was no doubt whatever that the quality of the work 
turned out by the building trade was lower than twenty years 
previously. Its fall was due to the permeation of the trade 
by unscrupulous and grasping men, who employed the 
cheapest labour and the worst material. In the building 
trade alone, bad contractors drove out good. Local autho- 
rities had powers of inspection, but they abused them shame- 
lessly, putting in men who had neither knowledge of the 
trade nor, in some cases, honesty. Efficient inspection was 
strongly urged. 

The Hammersmith secretary of the Amalgamated Society 
of Carpenters and Joiners gave a vivid example of the effect 
of bad workmanship which deserves quotation in full: 

A gentleman bought an estate calling it Bedford Park and laid 
it out for building in the Elizabethan style on plans by Norman 
Shaw. There was a great demand for these houses. Street after 
street was let or sold. The proprietor thought the work cost 
too much. He discharged his journeymen and invited tenders 
from sub-contractors. Nigger-driving and scamping commenced ; 
quantity, not quality, was demanded. ‘The tenants found the 
ceilings fell, the doors would not shut, the windows did not keep 
the weather out. They ran away and operations stopped with the 
estate half covered. [December 1, 1885.] 


There are degrees of jerry-building as of other forms of 
fraud, but the primary responsibility lies, as everyone in the 
building industry knows, on the local authorities. If they 
exercised their statutory powers, the jerry-built house would 
scarcely exist. But in many districts they do not do so, for 
reasons which do no credit to anybody, and Sir Harold 
Bellman * has seen houses built by a local authority ‘ in which 

2 Broadcast Talk, February 11, 1937. 
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weeds wete growing through the boards on the ground 
floor and the joists were green and sodden with damp.’ 
Building societies have done little to insist on proper stan- 
dards: the prospective borrower has generally made his 
contract with the vendor before applying to a building society 
to lend him the money, and ‘ the object of a building society 
inspection is, not to make a catalogue of any defects in the 
property, but merely to ascertain whether the house is a 
reasonable security for the money to be loaned on it.’ 2 

Complaints on this subject constantly reach me. The 
only way to get a house is to buy it by instalments, for in 
many areas there are none ‘ to let.’ Here are some specimen 
letters which reached me after I had made a public reference 
to the subject : 


I am one of the unfortunates. Every time it rains my bedroom 
walls are saturated inside, completely ruining the wallpaper ; and 
although the house has been built only about two years, and has 
been occupied by me since August 1935, mildew is attacking the 
contents of the rooms and the next thing I am expecting is that wet 
rot will set in in the woodwork. 


Let those who are thinking of buying a house take warning 
from one who has ‘ been had.’ 


Another letter was from a carpenter : 

The underlying cause is not so much cheap materials as cheap 
labour. Having regard to the slavery methods and undue stint 
used in practically all house-building of to-day, it is easy to see that 
even the best materials cannot be used to their proper advantage— 
let alone the cheap stuff. 

Craftsmen are not given sufficient time to do their work con- 
scientiously. 

I know of a firm which boasts of ‘ slapping ’ a roof on a pair of 
houses in a few hours. I have seen a house ‘ floored’ from top to 
bottom by a semi-skilled man and boy in one and a half days. 
Needless to say, the amount of nails used could be held in the palm 
of the hand. I have myself been ‘ sacked ’ for refusing to ‘ hang’ 
fourteen doors in eight hours. I have seen doors ‘ hung’ without 
the aid of screw-driver. I have seen picture-rails fixed without 
plugs, and last, but not least, I have been called upon to prop up a 
roof that had ‘ spread ’ 44 inches. 

I had recently the experience of four months’ ‘ maintenance ’ 
on a batch of eighty new houses. During that time I corrected an 

2 Ibid, 
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average of seven doors to a house, refixed forty-six mantelpieces, 
corrected thirty-seven gates, made up forty-nine deficient window- 
fittings, refixed twenty-seven pieces of picture-rail or ‘ skirting,’ 
and attended to twenty-three airing cupboards ! 

At the time of my ‘ receiving my cards’ for being too slow the 
occupiers were complaining bitterly of windows falling out, walls 
soaking wet, fencing collapsing, and defective electric or water 
systems. 


A youth about to be married told me of his experiences. 
The contract included the words ‘ not responsible for shrink- 
age.’ He had seen houses two yeats old where window- 
frames had shrunk leaving a gap of half an inch on either side. 
The wainscoting had shrunk and was loose: the fireplace 
surrounds were falling down. 

There were hundreds of houses just as bad, with a bit of 
tarred canvas for a damp-course, but such was the demand 
for new houses, thanks to new factories transferred from the 
North, that he had to take such a house, or not get married. 
He envied his elder brother, who had a pre-war house, one 
in a long row in a mean street, but solid and cosy and well 
built with a ‘ proper back-yard ’ instead of a sodden waste of 
clay and builder’s waste, miscalled a back-garden. 

I asked the head of a Technical College in the provinces 
whether he could arrange a course of lectures, if necessary 
under the auspices of the W.E.A., on how to choose and buy 
a house, on hire-purchase, on industrial insurance and 
workmen’s compensation. He laughed gently: ‘ You don’t 
know our borough council,’ he observed. 

This is the other side of local government, of private 
enterprise, and other gods to whom, in the name of freedom, 
we pay lip-service. 

ARNOLD WILSON. 














